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TERMS. First Ohio State Fair, 

One Dotan PER YEAR, for single subscriptions, or any num-! 7") b¢ held at Cincinnati October 2d, 3d, and 4th, 1850. 
ber lessthan four. Four copies ordered at one time (they need not 
be to one address,) for THrex Dotiars; nine copies for Srx | PROGRAMME OF ARRANGEMENTS. 
Dotiars; and at the same rate, (three copies for $2,) for any , he — 
additional number—payment always in ADVANCE, and all sub-| The Show Grounds are at Camp Ww ashington, two 
scriptions to commence with the first number of a volume. Back miles from the centre of the city,on the Hamilton 
numbers of the current year will be sent to subscribers. turnpike and Miami canal, where a spacious enclosure 





Back Votumes of this paper can be had, bound in paper cov-| and large buildings, tents, &c., are erected for the oc- 
ers, at the same price as new subscriptions; or, the full set of | casion. 
five volumes for three dollars. (The first four are in quarto form, 
and may be had for two dollars.) The postage on a volume is} 
20 cents for any distance. 


| Articles for Exhibition will be received at the grounds 
jon Monday and Tuesday previous to the fairy. All ar- 


($e Letters inclosing current bills, in accordance with the ticles must be entered on the books of the Secretary 
= s ’ | ° 


above terms, may be sent without payment of postage. | at one of the offices on the ground, or the office at the 
Address, M. B. BATEHAM, Columbus, Ohio. | Burnet House, previous to admission. 


fy This eye is subject to mewopaper postage only. Wednesday, October 2d— Eutries of articles allowed 
= — . ————= | till 12 o’clock this day—(none later.) The judg 

CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER. - eo 6, 5 Soap su 

Page| will meet in the speaker's tent at 9 o'clock to fill up 

. -| committees, and proceed to eXamination of articles at 

temarks on Thatatge Deny Importance, rage rae 774/12 o'clock The grounds will not be open this day 

The Census and the Wheat Crop: Experiments in Raising aa : dig 

Wheat; Digging up Stumps; Most Profitable Breed of except to exhibitors, jndges, and other persons who 

ILL IONE PLT EE EE 976| have badges. (Badges for admission during the Fair 

Letter from Indiana; Stone Fences—Land Limitation; Trum- can be obtained for $1.) The Plowing Match will 

mcafee aa ca Sate iis erm 12 le in 

[ind . ” ‘yj’ > ~ at 
Crawford Co.—Bees and Beehives.................-...-- 278 Thursday, October 3d-— Public Exhibition from 8 A. 


Letter from Huron Co; Allen Co. Milk Sickness, &c......... 279 |M. to 5 P. M.—Siugle admission tickets 20 cents, 
Editorial Notices—Ohio State Fair; Kentucky Fairs; Warren Friday, October 4th— Public Exhibition continued. 
ORI osicdln 6d cepedes tephedinvsnsnscinmendecigdeaaciha 280) Annual Address at 3 o’clock, in speaker’s tent, imme- 
Mustard Seed Wanted; The Tariff Question; Castor Bean diately after whic . ; : : 
; d ch the award of premiums w , 
Culture in Ohio; Ag. Fairs for 1850; The Ag. Reports.... 281 , eb — ams will heen 
Delegates to Annual Meeting of State Board; Study of Anat- — ed. f a 
omy and Physiology; Our Paper, the Ohio Cultivator; More Saturday, October 5th — Public sale. of Stock, &e., on 
Can iiitaenns sides ccanskeaSbacwehhs sesso 282] the grounds, also of the dumber (about 100,000 feet) of 
HortTicuttunaL DEPARTMENT. which the buildings and fences.are constructed. 
— Sweet Water Pear; Another List of Sweet Apples; Terms, &c.,— Each exhibitor will be charged $1 
Bitter Rot in Apples ....... ta eceseeterecsccacecssecceecs 283! entry fee, which will entitle him to a badge and free 
Disease of Apple Trees, Inquiry; Remarks on Strawberries d iad } . is during the F s 
SS ER el ees tN Pee eer Re ogq | 8dmission to the groands during t e Fair; other per- 
ashy aks 9g5|80ns can obtain badges at same price, which will ad- 
Hovsewire’s DEPARLMENT. mit the holders and their families (or a gentleman and 
Letter from Aunt Patience, to the Girls; Peach Jam, and Mar- two ladies) during the Fair. Tickets for single admis- 
talade—Damson Jam and Jelly; Important to Washerwo- 
men 








sion 20 cents. 


> A Fact for Dairywomen; To Kill Cockroaches; “A + gyre Tne Orrice of the Executive committee is in the 
Home for Me;” Chapin’s Portable Cider Mill and Press.... 997 | front basement of the Burnet House, where members 
®) Markets and Advertisements ...............-.202eeeeseeee- 2g | of awarding committees are requested to register their 
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names, and exhibitors and others can apply for any in- 
formation desired, until the first day of the exhibition, 
when the office will be on the grounds. 

i= Names of committees of arrangement, and oth- 
er matters, will be announced in city papers and hand 
bills previous to the Fair. 

*,” The Mechanics’ Institute and the Cincinnati 
Horticultural Society will hold their annual exhibitions 
in their own halls during the week of the State Fair. 
The Pomological Congress will be held at same time— 
the place of meeting not yet determined. 


eo - 


Remarks on Thorough —— Its Importance --- 
How Performed, &c. 





The more we see of the farms and farming lands of 
Ohio, the more we become convinced of the import- 
ance of thorough draining, in connection with deeper 
culture, as the most effectual, if not the only means of | 
successful and profitable tillage on a great portion of 
the level clayey lands which abound especially in the 
northern parts of the State. 

Perhaps the greatest evil which the farmers of Ohio 
have to contend with, is, the tendency of our climate 
to extremes of drouth aud moisture, and the best means 
of guarding against the ill effects of both these ex- 
It is 
a fact which every observing farmer must have noticed, | 


tremes, are deep culture and thorough drainage. 


that lands which are well drained, and worked to an 
extra depth with the subsoil plow, or other means, do 
not suffer from excess of wet, nor from drouth, to 
near the extent that other lands do. We have seen 
many striking illustrat ons of this fact in our travels 
the present year, especially during the season of pro- 
tracted drouth. 
of these now, but we wish to say most emphatically 


We have not time nor space to speak 


to the furmers, especially of Northern Ohio, whether 
on grass or grain lands, if level and clayey, you must 
drain more and plow deeper, if you expect to secure good 
crops, and avoid these frequent injuries from d:outh. 
Do not tell us you can't afford the expense, for we 
know better —at least with regard to most of you. 
Better, by far, sell half of your present farm, if neces- 
sary, in order to provide means for rightly improving 
the other half; for we are quite sure that in very many 
cases we have seen, the average product of the land 
could be doubled by these means, and this would quad- 
ruple the profits, inasmuch as your taxes and fences 
would be lessened by reducing the size of the farm. 
We care not whether the expense of this kind of im- 
provement be put at $10 or $2 
it could in most cases be shown that uo safer or more 


, or even more per acre, 


profitable investment could be devised by the farmer. 
We will speak of this at another time. 

Our object at present is only to introduce to the at- 
tention of our readers the following chapter on drain- 
ing, and the construction of drains, copied fram Nor- 
ton’s prize essay, * Elements of Scientific Agricul- 
tare.” 

We hope within a year or two to see many instances 
of improvements of this kind in Ohio, and als that 
machines will be introduced for making drain tiles of 
the kind described by Mr. Norton, now coming into 
use among the best farmers in New York, as well as in 


Europe. 





THE EFFECTS OF TOO MUCH MOISTURE IN THE SOIL, 

I come now to mention a defect in soils which is of 
very great importance, and which has not yet been 
fully appreciated in this country. This is the presence 
of too much moisture. Wherever water is so abundant 
in the soil as to completely saturate it, various evil effects 
take place. 

a. The necessary decomposition of organic substan- 
ces is arrested, and certain vegetable acids are formed, 
called by chemists humic, ulmic, geic acids, etc. In 
swainps und low grounds generally, these accumulate 
to a large extent, and form the deep black soil or muck 
of such situations. 

b. So long as these acids are present in such excessive 
quantity, valuable plants refuse to grow; but, as is well 
known, when the muck is taken out and dried, it be- 
comesa valuable manure; this is because airand warmth 
obtain access, and the process of decomposition goes on 
again. In order to avoid misapprehension, it ought 
here to be mentioned that these acids in small propor- 
tions are really useful in the soil, as furnishing a portion 
of their food to plants. It is the excess of them that 
does so much injury. 

It is not only in swamps that this injurious formation 
oceurs: there is much land which is too wet in the 
early part of the season, or in which are springs that 
saturate the surface; this laud may be hard, and may 
even bear ploughing, yet still it is what farmers call 
cold and sour. ‘These are exactly the proper words, for 
they truly express its qualities. Considerable and in- 
jurious quantities of these vegetable acids are tormed; 
and the water, by constant evaporation from the surface, 
produces cold; the grass is scanty and puor, while rushes 
show themselves in the wettest spots. There are large 
tracts of such land as this in almost every part of the 
couutry. Farmers think such land too dry for draining, 
aud yet that is the only way to make any permanent 
improvement upon it. It iscold and late in spring, apt 
to bake lard in summer, and to suffer from early frosts 
in autumn. It is not in a fit condition to support good 
crops, and the only way to bring it into a good state is 
to dry it. 

Sume land is dry on the surface, but has a wet sub- 
soil: when the roots of the plants get down to this, they 
find at once injurious food, not only the acids already 
mentioned, but inorganic substances; the protoxide of 
iron, described in Chapter V., is very apt to form in 
such places, and is at once fatal if the plant can find no 
nutriment in oiher directions. In this case too the only 
remedy is to drain. The good effects of this operation 
on all soils suffering from any of the causes above men- 
tioned, are very remarkable, and must briefly be speci- 
fied before going farther. 


ON THE CHANGES WHICH RESULT FROM DRAINING. 


When the drain is made and covered (for I always 
mean here covered drains), the water which falls upon 
the ground does not remain to stagnate and does not 
run away over the surface washing off the best of the 
soil, but sinks gradually down, yielding to the roots of 
plants any fertilizing matter which it may contain, and 
often washing out some hurtful substances; as it de- 
scends, air and consequently warmth follow it. Under 
these new influences the proper decompositions and 
preparation of compounds fit for the sustenance of 
plants go on, the soil is warm and sufficiently dry, and 
plants flourish which formerly never would grow on it 
in periection at all. It is a curious fact, too, that such 
soils resist drought better than ever before. The reason 
is, that the plants are able to send their roots much far- 
ther down in search of food, without ever finding any- 
thing hurtful. Every part being penetrated with air, 
and consequently drier and lighter, these soils do not 
bake in summer, but remain mellow and porous. Such 
effects can not, in their full extent, be looked for in a 
stiff clay during the first season; the change must be 
gradual, but it is sure. 
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ON THE CONSTRUCTION OF DRAINS, AND THE MATERIALS 
USED. 

These being the benefits that are to be expected from 
the introduction of drains into swampy and wet land 
of every description, it is obviously important to know 
how they should be made. With the exception perhaps 
of large main channels, to which al! others converge, or 
for carrying off small rivulets, the drain should be cov- 
ered. Open drains occupy much of the land by their 
bulk, and can not be approached very cloesly by teams 
on either side; they thus cause a farther loss of land, 
beside great inconvenience in working. Their banks 
and sides are nurseries of weeds, so that unless regu- 
larly cleared out they are extremely liable to become 
choked, and thus fail to do their work properly. An- 
other great evil is, that when water falls upon the land, 
instead of sinking through to the subsoil, it runs away 
over the surface; washing off fertilizing substances from 





the richest part of the soil, and carrying them away. 
For these reasons, covered drains are always to be| 
preferred in situations where it is practicable to make | 
them. There are several points of much importance in | 
the construction of such drains. 
First, as to their depth; where 4 fall can be obtaiued, | 
this sbould be from 30 to 36 inches. The plants eauha! 
then send their roots down, and find to this depth a soil | 
free from hurtful substances. The roots of ordinary 
crops often go down three feet, when there is nothing | 
unwholesome to prevent their descent. The farmer | 
who has a soil available for his crops to such a depth, | 
can not exhaust it so soon as one where they have to| 
depend on a few inches, or even a foot of surface. Ma- 
nures, also, can not easily sink down beyond the reach 
of plants. On such a soil, too, deep ploughing could | 
be practised, without fear of disturbing the top of the | 
drains. The farmer should not, by making his drains 
shallow, deprive himself of the power to use the sub- 
soil plough, or other improved implements that may be | 
invented for the purpose of deepening the soil. There 
are districts in England, where drains have had to be 
taken up and relaid deeper for this very season. It} 
would have been an actual saving to have laid them | 
deep enough at first. 


Second, as to the way in which they should be made, 
and the materials to be used. 





‘th 


Fig. 2. 


necessary to lay a plank or slab in 
the bottom of the drain, before put- 
ting in the stones. This is to prevent 
them from sinking, and ma ing an 
uneven bottom, before the soil be- 
comes dry enough to be firm. 
Stones broken to the size above 
mentioned are expensive in this 
country, and in many places the 
cannot be procured; in England it 
is now found that tiles made of clay 
and burned, are cheapest. These 
have been made of various sha 





8. 
Fig. 3. a. The first way 
horse shoe tile, fig. 3, 
This was so named 
= from its shape: it had 


5 a sole a, made as a 

separate piece to place 
under it, and form a smooth surface for the water to 
run over. 

b. Within a few years this tile has been almost en- 
tirely superseded by the pipe tiles; these are made of 
several shapes, as seen in the accompanying figures 4 

and 5: the oval shape 
(fig,5,) is advanta- 
geous, because a lit- 
tle stream in the bot- 
tom will wash out 
all obstructions that 
can be curried away 
by water. These 
tiles have a great ad- 
vautage over the 
horse shoe shape, in 
that they are smaller 
and are all in one 
a piece; this makes 
them cheaper in the first cost, and also more econom- 
ical in the transportation. 

All these varieties are laid in the bottom of the ditch, 
it having been previously made quite smooth and 
straight. They are simply placed end to end, as at — 
a, in figures 4 and 5; then wedged a little with small 
stones if necessary, and the earth packed hard over 

seme, Waker il eens find its way in through the 


Fig. 4. 


_,, 


a 
Fig. 5. 


The ditch should of course be wedge-shaped for con- |joints. Such pipes laid at a depth of 24 to 3 feet, and 


venience of digging, and should be smooth on the bottom. | 

Where stones are used, the proper width is about six | 
inches at the bottom. Small stones should be selected, | 
ar large ones broken to about the size of a hen’s egg, 
and the ditch filled in with these to a depth of nine or | 
ten inches. The earth is apt to fall into the cavities | 
among larger stones, and mice or rats make their bur- | 
rows there: in either case, water finds its way from 
above, and washes in dirt and mud, soon causing the 
drain to choke. With small stones, choking from either 
of these causes can not take place if a ood turf be laid 
grass side down upon the stones, and the earth then | 
trampled in hard. Cypress or cedar shavings are some- | 
times used, but are not quite so safe as a good sound | 
turf. The water should find its way into the drain from | 
the sides, and not from the top. 


The accompanying figure represents the arrange- 
ment of the stones: a fig. 1, is the 
turf on top; if the water enters at 
the sides }, b, it comes in clear, hav- 
ing filtered through the soil, and de- 
posited everything in the way of 








drain. Some farmers prefer to make 





small stones as before. In very| 
swampy soft ground, it is sometimes | 


mud which might tend to choke the | mile. 


at proper distances between the drains, will in time 
dry the stiffest clays. Many farmers have thought that 
water would not find its way in, but experience will 
soon show them that they cannot keep it out. The por- 
tion of earth next the drain first dries ; as it shrinks on 
drying, little cracks begin to radiate in every direction, 
and to spread until at last they have penetrated thro’ 
the whole mass of soil that is within the influence of 
the drain, making it all, after a season or two, light, 
mellow, and wholesome for plants. 

The appearance of tile drains in the earth is shown 
by figure 6, represent- 
Ing & cross section.— 
y They form a connect- 
ed tube through which 
water runs with great 
freedom, even if the 
fall is very slight.— 
When carefully laid. 
they will discharge 
water where the full 
is not more than two 
or three inches per 
If buried at a good depth, they can scarcely be 





Ee © . | broken ; and if well baked, are not liable to moulder 
stone drains like fig. 2, having two |away. There seems no reason why well made drains 
flat stones laid against each other at! of this kind should not last for a century. The 
the bottom so as to form a sort of | tj 


pipe, and filling above them with | fo 


pipe 
les are used of from 1 to 14 inches diameter of ion 
r the smaller drains, and for the larger up as high as 
4or5 inches. They are »1] made in pieces of from 12 
to 14inches in length. An inch pipe will discharge 
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an immense quantity of water, a d is quite sufficient 
for most situatiuns. These small drains should not or- 
dinarily be carried more than 4 or 500 feet before they 
pass into a larger one, running 
across their ends. Where a very 
great quantity of water is to be 
discharged, two large-sized horse- 
shoe tiles are often employed, one 
inverted against the other as in 
tig. 7. 
t=} . . . 

Third, as to the direction in 
which the drains should run. The 
old fashion was to carry them 
around the slopes, so a8 to cut off the springs; but itis 
now found most efficacious to run them straight down, 
at regular distances apart, according to the abundance 
of water and the nature of the soil. From 20 to 50 ft. 
between them would probably be the limits for most 
cases. It is sometimes necessary to make a little cross 
drain, to carry way the water from some strong spring. 
In all ordinary cases, the drains running straight down 
and discharging into a main cross drain at the foot, are 
amply sufficient. : 

Tile machines are now introduced into this country, 
and tiles will soon come into extensive use. Their easy 
portability, their permanency when laid down, and the 
perfection of their work, will recommend them for 

eneral adoption. It is also to be noticed that it takes 
aa time to lay them than stones, and that the ditch 
required for their reception is smaller and narrower. 
The bottom of it need only be wide enough to receive 
the tiles. The upper part of the earth is taken out 
with a common spade, and the lower part with one 
made quite narrow for the purpose, being only about 
four inches wide at the point. The bottom is finished 
clean and smooth, with a peculiar hoe or scoop, (fig. 8.) 


Fig. 8. 


Fig. 7. 


Se 





This is necessary, because the tiles must be laid on 
an even smooth foundation. 





The Census and the Wheat Crop. 





We observe that the Ohio Cultivator complains that 
much injustice will in all probability be done to that 
State by the operation of the clause in the Census law 
which requires the U. S. Marshals and their Assistants 
to embody in their returns a statement of the quantity 
of grain and produce raised in 1849. The wheat crop 
for the year in question, says the editor, was unusual! 
poor in Ohio—not exceeding probably eight or ten ik 
lions of bushels; whereas the State can produce twen- 
ty-five to thirty millions: and as writers and political 
economists will naturally look to the census for mfor- 
mation on such matters, they will, in this case, be led 
greatly to disparage her products and resources. The 
same may be said, with perhaps equal truth, of Illinois. 
Our wheat crop, Jast year, was extremely light. Con- 
sequently, the capacity of this State, for the production 
of this valuable grain, is liabie to be much underrated, 
as well as that of Ohio. Perhaps the apprehended 
evil might be remedied, were those who take the cen- 
sus to prepare an additional column for the insertion of 
the wheat crop of the present year; which would re- 
quire but little extra faker and trouble, and at the same 
time remove the unfavorable impression which the re- 
turns for 1849 are calulated to make. We take the 
liberty of offering this suggestion to our Marshal and 
his Assistants.—Alion Telegraph. 

Something of the kind suggested has been adopted, 
we understand, by some of the deputy marshais in this 
State—some of them taking the estimate of this year’s 


crop, and some that of 1848, along with that of 1849. 
But we do not suppose these partial and imperfect re- 
turns will be published in connection with the regular 
census tables, and therefore we see no way of avoiding 
the evil results alluded to, except it may be done, in 
| part, by appending a note to the tables, when compiled 
for publication, stating the facts in the case. We hope 
the proper persons will see that this is done.—Ep. O. 
Cutt. 





Experiments in Raising Wheat. 





Last summer we plowed a clover field of 7 acres, 
which had been two seasons in clover; was in wheat 
in ’47, and in oats and beans the season previous—was 
part of it limed before sowing the oats—cut 40 bushels 
oats, also 8 or 10 bushels of wheat per acre (a very 
poor field)—plowed last summer directly after harvest, 
put on 120 loads manure, partly from the barn yard, 
partly from the hog yard, and partly from under and 
around an old cabin. Also 50 bushels of lime per acre, 
which had been laying over winter. We stirred most 
of the field about the middle of the ninth month (Sept.) 
across the former plowing and across the manure, but 
left several strips, one of which we harrowed the wheat 
in, one we plowed in with double shovel plow, and one 
we plowed with double shovel plow before sowing and 
then harrowed in. 

Upon harvesting the wheat it was all very good; but 
upon careful examination, I was unable to see any dif- 
ference in the quantity of the wheat on the different 
strips, or on the main field, though there was a slight 
difference in the appearance of it as it stood on the 
field. There was also a difference in consequence of 
the different manures. Where the hog manure was 
put the wheat fell, and did not fill well; the barn yard 
manure produced the best wheat; that from the old 
house was perhaps put too thin on the ground; the 
wheat was shorter, but well filled. The whole field 
averaged from thirty to forty bushels per acre. 

In the spring of )’46 we plowed the same field, and, 
as stated abave, sowed part with oats and part with 
beans, and left part fallow. The best wheat (in °47) 
followed the oats, second best the beans, and the fallow 
ground produced the poorest. 

The same season I plowed a lot immediately before 
harvest, stirred a part before sowing, and left a part 
without, and had decidedly the best wheat where the 
ground was not stirred; the other ground was very 
rough. 

I state these merely as facts. 


It has always been my 


wheat is to plow before harvest and stir and sow early 

in 9th mo.; and the above facts have not changed my 

opinion, but more similar facts may. I would like to 

know the experience of others in this respect. I for- 

got to state that the soil in both fields was a sandy loam. 
Diecine up Stumps. 

I like most of the remarks of “Juvenis” on “thor- 
ough cultivation,” but if he supposes he can make 
Buckeyes believe that they should dig up all the stumps 
on their lands, he must have a higher opinion of the 

rofits of labor than most farmers. He had ned to 
earn that it is easier to count money on paper than to 
dig it out of the .round, and particularly from under 
stumps. 
Tue most ProritasLe Breep or Sueep. 

I like the sentiments of T. C. Peters on this subject; 
we should have regard to the quantity as well as quality 
of the wool. In deciding the true value of a sheep we 
should consider the cost of keeping it, the value of the 
fleece, and the value of the carcass. The ation 
which may be rife for a particular class of sheep, has 
too much of the multicaulis mania in it to be taken into 
consideration. It is of no advantage to wool growers 
generally. Respectfully thine. E. Carre... 

Harrisville, Harrison co., O., 8th mo., 1850. 





opinion that the best preparation for a good crop of 
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Letter from Indiana. 

M. B. Batesam—Dear Sir: You may perhaps recoi- 
lect the truly philosophical manner in which a certain | 
“old lady” comforted herself when in tribulation— 
that is, “ when things get as bad as they possibly can| 
be, they will either get better or worse.” This is our| 
condition exactly. We are now without any rain, 
more than to lay the dust, since June 19th, and our 
farms look as though they had been made the focus of 
an enormous sun glass. Pastures are literally “done 
brown;” “ baked apples” are no variety, and much of 
our grass was cured before cutting. Seriously, we are 
experiencing a drouth of unparalleled severity; our 
clay lands are suffering beyond measure. Potatoes 
are among the things that were—the vineseaten by the 
bugs and the tubers “no whar.” Corn, where the 
ground was subsoiled or trench ploughed twelve in- 
ches deep, has suffered but little in comparison with 
shallow ploughed lands. Farmers should bear this in 
mind, and “ make a note on’t.” 

Lied peo mee po of the Ohio State Fuir has disap- 
pointed many of our Quaker farmers, (and they are 
among the best,) as it brings it at the same time with 
the Indiana Yearly Meeting, which will deprive many 
of the pleasure of attending who were expecting to do 
so. Nevertheless, there will be a darge attendance from 
this State. Yours, 


Chester, Ia., Sept. 1, 1850. New Yorker. 


Stone Fences—* Land Limitation.” 


An article in the tenth number of the Cultivator, by 
B. Summers, reminded me of my intention to drop 
some hints on stone fences. 

Stone fence is among the most valuable kind, for the 
following reasons: It occupies little space, and does 
not shade the ground; it is close and strong; entirely 
indestructible : when well built, stands for years; and 
if it falls, the timber is on the spot for repairing. 

Good stone wall may be built for from seventy-five 
cents to one dollar per rod, while the land is cleared 
of stones. Among the Green Mountains of Vermont, 
and in the Granite State, farms with sufficient stones on 
the surface for building and fencing are often thought 
the most valuable. ; 

Should it be desired, I will give a particular descrip- 
tion of the manner of constructing the various kinds: 
as single wall, double wall, double and single wall, 
single half-wall and rail fence, half-wall post-and-board 
fence. Any person who will long work among stones 
and rocks, in tilling the soil, possesses an amount of 
patience, if not indifference, to which I cannot lay 
claim. 

If more of our farmers believed in and limitation, 
and just recollected that the world was made for every 
body—for all who have lived before or will live after 
them—they would oftener expend the money, paid in 
purchasing more land, in improving what they already 
possess, and by so doing benefit both themselves and 
the public. 

GrassHoppers—Are “ becoming a burden.” Timo- 
thy was injured. and oats cut and draped by them. 
They are vorazious feeders; and pastures will be short 
ened and corn some damaged. I have seldom seen 
them thicker in New England, where they “ raise their 
own grasshoppers.” The atmosphere is frequently 
filled by them on the wing. When thick, they some- 
times ¢ravel with the wind on pleasure excursions, or | 
in search of food. I shall observe, to see if a parasitic 
insect does not soon fasten itself upon their backs, cut- 
ting off their wings and commencing the work of their 
destruction. L. Taber. 

Mt. Pleasant, Ohio. 


Remarks.—If friend Taber will briefly describe the | 
best mudes of making stone walls or fences, he will 
much oblige us; but as only comparatively few Ohio 
farmers have the materials at hand, we do not wish to 
devote much space to the subject.—Ep. 




















The Trumbull County Farmers’ Festival. 





Epiror Cuttivator: The fourth annual exhibition 
of the Trumbull Couty Agricultural Society came off 
at Warren on Woleeiee and Thursday of this week. 
This gathering is emphatically the Fzstrvat or Lazor, 
and is every year assuming a more organized and tan- 
gible form. The farmer looks forward to it during the 
whole season, and consecrates the choicest of his la- 
bors to some object which shall represent his industry 
or skill; and the farmer's wife and daughters labor in 
secret to perfect some darling work, to grace the grand 
ensemble. The artisan has also brought the best fruits 
of his ingenuity and toil, and the whole are laid, an 
offering—a proud and noble offering—upon the shrine 
of labor. 

The toiling yeomen meet on these days to exchange 
words of friendly greeting, and take each other by the 
hand, perhaps for the only time during the year, and 
to unite in the unselfish enjoyment of each other’s pros- 
perity. 

During the first day of the Fair the town was filled 
with citizens and strangers, who were, in part, drawn 
together to witness a farmers’ parade and presentation 
of a banner by the ladies; which was quite a respect- 
able pageant, followed by a most sumptuous dinner to 
the companies present, from the same fair hands. __ 

On the morning of the second day, a drenching rain 
took all the poetry out of the affair, so that white mus- 
lin dresses, with pink loops, were ser ae out of 
season. (Mem.—Ladies should dress in a substantial 
suit for such an occasion.) Notwithstanding the rain, 
crowds of vehicles and pedestrians poured in, and the 
ample enclosures and buildings, prepared for their re- 
ception, were swarming with eager humans; while 
outside, in the grove, the horned horses and “ woolly 
folk” made music—not exactly like Mozart or Jenny 
Lind. 

The place was arranged with especial taste by the 
Doctor and a bevy of fair florists; and the “ stars of 
earth” looked from their mossy throne in more than 
queenly beauty. Towards noon the sky cleared up, 
and all was bright and joyous,—every thing (except 
white pantalets) looking fresher for the drenching. 
The address, by Hon. Van R. Humphrey, was a model 
of brevity and practical good sense. 


Warren, Sept. 6, 1850. 8. D. Hararis. 





Letter from Shelby County. 

Mr. Batenam: It is with a great deal of satisfaction 
that I address you. We are living in a new portion of 
our great State. The county of Shelby has, as yet, no 
agricultural society. The top or upper soil in our 
county is a loose, sandy loam; a great absorbent of wa- 
ter. The subsoil isclay. One of the worst difficulties 
we have to contend with is the tendency our soil has 
to heave up in the winter, especially in February and 
March. The surface of this portion of the State being 
a level, high, table land, with the above-described soil, 
needs cool scientific cultivation. My opinion is, that 
we need a considerable ditching, to lead off the water, 
where it rans on fields from adjacent grounds. This is 
almost entirely neglected. In the next place,—(we 
wish we could speak to every farmer in clay subsoil- 
dom)—we certainly need thorough subsoiling. For 
this reason: when the land, which has a very heavy 
crop of timber on it, has been cleared, and tilled for 
some years, the subsoil becomes very hard and com- 
pact, and will not admit water as it should. Now, 
with deep plowing, and then good subsoiling, water 
would pass off into the ground, and the row of open 
ditches saved. Such plowing would, likewise, mellow 
the ground to such a depth that, during a dry time, 
crops would find more nutriment. 

Wheat, in this part of the State, is a large crop, and 
makes elegant flour. Mediterranean wheat, here, 
makes as good flour, and that as good bread, as can be 
made. Its fair complexion can hardly be surpassed. 
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It escapes rust and insects better than most other| BEEF CATTLE. 
kinds. Why it does not command as high rates in} COUNTIES. 1848. 1849. 1850. 
market, must be (we think) because it is not generally | Ashland ; 14,292 13,629 
harvested soon enough. The harvesting of such wheats! Ashtabula 35,202 36,141 
ought to be completed before the grain is hard; then! Belmont 2,45 13,449 14,395 
the yield will be as much as other wheats, and the | Brown 76 10,051 10,364 
grain as fair. | Clarke 14,122 14,031 13,764 
~ Corn will be about two-thirds of an average crop. | CNN c kc. dnli'ca ces 11,485 11,751 
Potatoes are almost a failure; but some farmers think! Coshocton ..........----. 12,279 13,694 14,404 
there will be more than last year, potatoes having rot-| 3,36 19,000 20,592 
ted mach last season in this region. rke 9,76 10,803 10.486 
Oats were good, but not an average yield, and very} Delaware 12,725 13,150 
short of straw. Hay not half an average crop, taking} Fairfield 5,86 16,724 17,910 
the county over. Fayette 14,815 16,254 
There is some water power in Shelby county which} Franklin 5 15,007 14,603 
is unoccupied, to which capital might be profitably | Gallia 7 8,293 7,675 
applied; especially one mill-seat seven miles southeast 2,5 12,530 12,289 
of Sidney, on Mosquito or Tawawa creek, near New} Hamilton 2,116 11,972 12,102 
Palestine. Harrison ys 9,392 10,240 
If you can tell what the cost of subsoil plows is, you} Highland ,02% 12,024 12,676 
will confer a favor by doing it; or describe their con-} Hocking ...... ...--.-.-- 3,5 7,012 7,204 
struction, so that we can have a mechanic make one. | Holmes ............-.--. 5 12,023 12,346 
Jas. Perper. | Jefferson oli 9,727 10,368 
Perry Tp., Shelby Co., O., Sept. 9, 1850. Knox .... “ : 14,377 13,766 
OEP te Mario Init 121333 
° Marion 7 15 2,33¢ 
Hogs and Beef Cattle in Ohio. Molas....'.,.<- 00s "025 71537 7,492 
As the fall season advances farmers and produce Morgan 13,397 13,539 
dealers begin to make inquiries and calculations in re- Morrow riety —_ we 
gard to the probable prices of Hogs and Cattle, or 10 11,167 10.916 
Pork and Beef. For the purpose of affording our read- ge 136 26,691 29,110 
ers some reliable data on which to base their calcula- 3,945 16,811 16,786 
tious we give the following statistics copied from the - 13,598 15,208 
Assessors returns in the office of the Auditor of State, | 14,899 17,159 16,675 
: : : Sg: ’| Warren 11,533 12,149 11,984 
embracing about half the counties, and about a fair av- Washington 10,289 16,292 11,962 
erage of the whole State. Wyandot..........2..--- 6,590 7,649 8,365 

HOGS. 


COUNTIES. 1848. 1849. 1850. 463,718 480,873 498,793 
MES tdnodecatss cece - 21,950 24,108 21,612| These figures, it will be remembered, do not include 
Ashtabula 7,660 7,309 5,922 | hogs under 6 months old on the Ist day of June last, 
ee 26,804 31,323 28,355 hie attle under 14 yea TI weiter of hank thes 
OGUE .cccecassocosccas SAMS “GOTT SEF ee ee eee 
SN 5 er ty es 24,937 25.543 21.499| Present year is shown to be considerably less than in 
Clinton 38,955 40,538  33,2409| either of the two preceding years, being a falling off 
Coshocton 806 = 28,353 25,591} (from last year) of about 445,000 for the whole State, 
ee ccemececosos ccs S0ses pee 10:167 or say 23 per cent., and as not more than about two- 
oe aa pee ape cee Son riage pp aaa thirds of the whole number of hogs in the State are 
Fairfield 5 42.415 34.613 annually sold, (the balance being kept over or consum- 

34,125 25,685| ed at home,) the per centage will be practically much 

PEE nceraneocwnswces ol, 54,516 13,325] greater, and the effect of this reduction must have some 
— zs “ai 17,960 11,031 influence on the markets, especially if a similar falling 
2 ied amas ah ea ma a bet esnips 86,484 32,546 off is found to exist in other States. 
SEA Se ee 34,607 36,048 30,755 3 
Bastien 18,585. 19,305 19,13]| Tbe uamber of beef cattle has gradually increased 
Highland 46,509 53,286  37,762| for the past three years. 
Hocking 12,304 14,979. 12,484 peer Rasta Ninn sen tied 

19,878 20,976 19,104) Crawford County, Crops, Fair—Bees & Bee Hives. 
Jefferson 19,130 20,233 19,430 

26,037 24,657 19,092 
Logan 22,004 21,784 19,399 
Marion 24,319 22,534 19,731 
Meigs 9,366 11,439 7,627 





Mr. Barenam: [have been highly gratified thus far 
with the reading of your invaluable paper. The vari- 
ous articles from your numerous correspondents are to 
me very pleasing and instructive. Although this is the 
Morgan 32: 26,097 23,454} first year of my taking the Cultivator, the information 


Pe 21,162 19,962 12,345] Lhave received from perusing its contents has long 
16,211 19,356 16,477] since paid me for the expense incurred; and my great- 
42,533 38,744 37.238] est wonder is, that every farmer in Ohio does not take 
Portage 11,344 11,319 9,500{ the Cultivator. Surely it only wants to be known to 
| a ee ae 27,142 26,687 be generally approved and read. 
eee 25,376 Time will develope all things temporal, and having 
Summit ... Junge ape, Tae had sufficient time for gathering the harvest and making 
Warren 41,717 observations, we are ready to report. 
Washington 16,564 We had dry weather in the spring, up to the 17th or 
Wyandot 11,995 12,917 18th of June, which seemed to throw a gloom over 
man and nature, and people began to think that a year 
908,306 1,007,140 787,108! of scarcity was before them; but, Oh how changed! 
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The rain came, and a plentiful harvest is the result.— 


Alihough the dry weather probably saved our wheat, 
as it is supposed it prevented the weavil, and it cer- 
tainly prevented a large growth of straw, and saved it 
from rust, as itripened early. We are grateful, there- 
fore, to record that our wheat was excellent, perhaps 
never better in quantity and quality. Hay, a good two- 
thirds crop; some meadows a full crop; pasture in 
abundance; of corn there will be a large crop, if the 
late planted has time to ripen; that which was planted 
early so as to come up before the dry weather, and was 
well worked, is very heavy; that which did not get 
up until after the rain is only middling. Oats short, 
but well filled, and a good crup; potatoes, not a great 
many planted, and from some cause late coming on, 
and some appearance of rot; crop will probably be 
short. Cherries and apples in abundance. 

We had fine weather to gather the wheat, but it was 
scarcely gathered before the rains set in, and we had 
catching weather to gather the hay, consequently there 
was much hay spoiled. 

Our county Fair will be held the 17th of October, at 
Leesville, Anapolis or Bucyrus, which ever place will 
prepare for it. 

Bees have done very well in swarming, but have not 
laid in as large a store as they did last year. Of all the 
different sorts of hives and palaces, in my opinion none 
are so good for raising and swarming bees, and taking 
honey, as the common box hive. My plan for making 
box hives for the twofold purpose of swarming and 
taking honey without injuring the bees, isthis: Saw 
the front board 16 inches long, the sides and back 28 
inches, then prepare a chamber board the depth of side 
ernys and as wide as will admit of when the back and 
ront are nailed upon the side pieces; before nailing 
together rabit the inside of the upper end of front piece 
to the depth of half an inch each way across the end of 
the board, and a corresponding gain in the cap on the 
top of hive, which should extend two inches; let the 
sides and back extend down below the front one inch, 
then fit in a bottom that will extend two inches front of 
the hive, fasten it with two screws through each side 
within an inch of the back end of bottom, so that it 
can be moved up or down for the purpose of cleaning 
the hive; before nailing together bore with a two inch 
auger a hole in the centre of chamber one inch from 
the edge, make a box to fit the hive above the chamber 
with a hole in the bottom to correspond with hole im 
chamber; let « glass in front end of box four or five 
inches square; thena slide door in front; nail the up. 
per end of front board just even with the upper sur- 
face of chamber; a cleat on each side even with cham- 
ber to hang up by. 

How to hang them up —Mortise two posts, five feet 
from the end; frame into them a stick of scantling 
four by six inches; put the posts into the ground two 
feet—put them in strong—bore in cross piece with 
inch and half auger the width of hive; put in pins 
squared on one edge; hang up hive on these pins. 

Wm. Mattary. 

Bucyrus, Sept. 4th, 1850. 


_ ooo 
Letter from Huron County. 





Mr. Batsuam: While sitting up with the sick, I have 
occupied a portion of the time in reading your invalu- 
able paper. .I find therein no recent communication 
from Huron county, and I am led to the conclusion that 
your correspondents from this county are “ few and far 
between ;” but I feel some desire to hear our county 
speak, though she should say but little. 

Rail and plank roads are the most engrossing sub- 
jects of the day with us. Many miles of plank roads 
are constructed in the county, and more are in progress. 
The Cleveland, Columbus, and Cincinnati Railroad, 
passes through this town, and we daily hear the scream 
of the locomotive. The Toledo, Norwalk and Cleve 
land Railroad will pass directly through the county, 
and is at present the subject of considerable excitement. 














Our wheat crop this season is unusually good, both 
as regards quantity and quality ; corn good ; oats fair 
yield; grass late, but of superor quality, and an aver- 
age crop. Apples are abundant; peaches not very 
plenty. . 

It is quite sickly in these parts just now. 
and dysentery prevail extensively. 
is frequently fatal. 

But I must cut my communication off short, for fear 
of making it too long. This is my first attempt to 
write for a paper, and you will make such disposition 
of the production as you think proper. 
well; try again.—Ep. ] 

Not the least interesting portion of your paper, to 
me, is the “ Housewife’s Department.” Such letters 
as those of Aunt Patience, Quakeress, Helen, and oth- 
ers, (although evidently intended for their own sex,) 
inspire me with animation, inasmuch as they breathe 
of the spirit of progress and reform in the fullest sense 
—social, physical, moral, and intellectual ; and I would 
congratulate the readers of the Ohio Cultivator on 
their finding such contributions in the columns of that 
paper. Go ahead, brother Bateham; you have able 
assistants. Yours, truly, DovGtas. 

New London, Huron Co., O., 2 

Sept. 6, 1850. 5 

P. 8. The Huron and Erie Counties Agricultural 
Society holds its annual fair at Norwalk, on the 10th 
and 11th days of October. D. 


Fevers 
The latter disease 


[You do very 


as — 
Allen County---Milk Sickness---Crops, &c. 





Ep. O. Cutt.: In No. 16, page 242, of the present 
volume, I notice an article headed ‘Milk Sickness,” 
by I. Dille, of Newark, O. Feeling a desire fur more 
light on that subject, I will state a few facts that have 
come within my own observation, in the hope that they 
may elicit farther discussion. For the last five years 
there has been more or less of what we call “The 
Trembles” in our neighborhood. We use this term 
from the fact that tremblin, is one of the most promin- 
ent symptoms of the disease when brutes ure affected 
with it. The disease has prevailed to a considerable 
extent this summer, and altogether among cattle rang- 
ing at large, or in woods pastures. The first case oc- 
curred in the latter part of June, aud it continued from 
that time until the close of the drouth; have noknowl- 
edge of any new case since then. It bas usually been 
the worst after or about the close of drouths. I have 
been informed by the oldest citizens of this county that 
it has generally raged during the months of July and 
August, but occasionally late in the fali. Some of these 
worthy pioneers say that the Aborigines of this coun- 
try declared that certain springs prodaced fever and 
ague in their horses, or as we « all it, trembles—or milk 
sickness; and some of the Wyaudots used to say their 
horses would die on Hog Creek but would fatten on Sa- 
gar Creek; which still seems to be the case, und is no 
little annoyance to us new beginuers in. these back 
woods of Ohio. 

Our wheat is excellent—without exception the best 
I ever saw; from fifteen to eighteen sheaves make a 
bushel of wheat, weighing from sixty-three to sixty- 
eight lbs. Mediterranean is alittle shrunk. Corn 
promises an average crop generally. Oats short and 
thin. Grass ditto. Potatoes, large tops, small roots, 
and few of them. Fruit in general, plenty as usual.— 
Our bearing orchards being located in the commons or 
old deadenings, the Plum Curculio has not done much 
harm. 

It is time for me to stop.—Old Bill has finished his 
dinner, and I must go to plowing my stumpy fallow.— 
One thing more, however; I have been trying to con- 
vince my neighbor farmers that an agricultural paper 
is not only interesting, but useful, and we have some 
prospect of raising a club for the “ Cultivator.” 

Yours, with respect, 
Isaac Mercuast. 

Allen Co., O., Sept. 4th, 1850. 
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A programme of the arrangements for the Fair will 
be found on the first page of this paper. 

The executive committee have opened an office in 
the front of the Burnet House at Cincinnati, where 
members of the committee or a clerk will be on hand 
to attend to any business pertaining to the fair, until 
the time of exhibition. 

Mr. Joseph Alleyn, of Rochester, N. Y., who has had 
charge of the entry and ticket office for all the N. Y. 
fairs, has been engaged to serve at this fair, and is now 
in Cincinnati. Mr. Peters, of Buffalo, is also expected 
to assist in the arrangements. 

Present indications afford strong assurance that an 
immense number of persons will attend the fair; and 
that a large display of articles will be shown. The 
committee have recently enlarged the enclosure and 


made liberal arragements for every department of 
the exhibition. 

The citizens of Cincinnati are about taking measures 
to secure accommodations for the multitude who may 
be unable to find room in the hotels; so that we think 
no fear need be apprehended of much inconvenience 
on that score. 


Conveyance to the show grounds, from all the cen- 
tral parts of the city will be afforded at low price by 
omnibuses, and from the canal bridge on Main street 
every half hour by packet boats, which will land pas 
sengers close to one of the entrance gates. 

Persons visiting the Fair from the direction of Day- 
ton, Hamilton, &c., either by canal or tur:.pike, will of 
course not enter the city, but stop immediately at the 
show grounds. Those going by rail road, or the Ohio 
river will needs pass through the city 

Articles forwarded for the exhibition, not in charge 
of any person, should be marked ‘“ Ohio State Fair,” 
care J. F. Dair § Co., Cincinnati, if sent by rail road 
or river; but if by canal, to the care of N. W. Thom- 
as, Esq. 
the Fair, to look after and enter the articles, notice 
must be sent by mail addressed to “ Secretary of State 
Fair,” Cincinnati, enclosing $1 for entrance fee, unless 
the articles are not designed for competition, in which 
case no fee is required. 

Tue Rv. Roaps have not yet fully agreed upon the 
hours for running extra trains, and we fear that they 
will net be able to transport all who will wish to go on 
Monday and Tuesday. Some misunderstanding also 
seems to have occurred in regard te the transportation 


of stock and other articles for the fair, on the Sandus 
ky and Springfield road; the Superintendant informs 
us that the company have not consented to carry such 
articles free; but they will carry passengers for the 
fair at half price, and freight at low rates. The other 
roads offer to carry passengers at half price, on extra 
trains and articles for the fair free. We still hope the 
Sandusky and Springfield road will do the same. Ad- 
vertisements of the hours of running trains for the fair 
will shortly appear in the papers. 

Persons residing near the line of the canal from To 
ledo to Cincinnati will probably find the packets and 
line boats the pleasantest, if not the swiftest mode of 
conveyance. The Ohio river is at present too low for 
boats of any size to run above Cincinnati, but possibly 
a rise may take place betore the time of the fair. 

To Fruir Growers anv OtHers.— Persons going 
tu the State fair, who can carry with them fine speci- 
mens of fruit, flowers or vegetables, either for compe- 
tition or to help make up a display, should by all means 
da so. The Cincinnati Horticultural Society having 





And if no owner or agent is going to attend | 





resolved to hold their show at the same time, but at 
another place, will be likely to prevent much aid or 
competition from the horticulturists of that vicinity. 
The premiums, it will be remembered, are quite nu- 
merous aud liberal. 

Persons intending to exhibit animals at the Fair, 
should send word by mail at least one week previous; 
addressed, “Secretary of State Fair, Burnet House, 
Cincinnati.” 

Srock ror THE Fair.— We learn that Mr. Bingham, 
of Vermont, and some other breeders of fine sheep 
from the East, are intending to bring stock to the Fair 
at Cincinnati, for exhibition and sale. A number of 
Ohio and Indiana sheep farmers will also have choice 
animals to sell or exchange; so that it will afford a 
good opportunity for those who wish to improve their 
flocks. Many choice cattle, horses, &c., it is expected, 
will also be on hand for sale or exchange. 





The price of entertainment at the Hotels in Cincin- 
nati varies from $1 to $150 perday, except at the Bur- 
net House, which is $2. At private boarding houses 
the price will be about $1 during the fair. 


Kentucky Fairs.—The first State Fair is to be 
held at Lexington, on the Ist, 2d and 3d days of Octo- 
ber. This unfortunately conflicts with the time for 
the Ohio Fair. The time was first set for the Kentucky 
Fair, and was not known to our committee until after 
our time was changed to the same time. 





The Bourbon County, (Ky.,) Fair comes off at Paris 
on the 24th, 25th, 26th and 27th of this month, (Sept.) 
This will no doubt be a very interesting Fair, and we 
advise as many of our readers as can do so, to attend 
it. We know of several Ohioans who mean to be 
there, including ‘he President of our State Board. 


+2 

Tue Warren County Fair is to be held at Leba- 
non on the 26th and 27th days of September — (not 
4th and 5th, as was previously announced;) and the 
officers respectfully invite strangers who may be going 
to the State Fair with articles for exhibition, to stop 
on their way and exhibit them at their Fair. Specta- 
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tors will also of course be made welcome. Lebanon 


is only two or three miles from the Little Miami rail 
road, and carriages ar always in readiness to convey 
passengers, &c. 

Tue Lorain County Farr is to be held at Oberlin, 
on the 26th inst., — instead of “ October 2d.” 

Tue Huron anv Erte District Fair is to be held at 
Norwalk on the 10th and 11th of October. 

(= Several other changes have been made in the 
times of holding county fairs, as will be seen by the 
table on this page. Several county societies have not 
yet informed us of the time and place of their fair. 

a J 

A numBER Of letters and communications are deferred, 
owing to the absence of the editor during the past week. 
+208. 

Mr. Bateuam regrets that his duties connected with 
the State Fair will prevent his being present at more 
than two or three of the county fairs. He tenders 
his thanks for numerous invitations to be present at such 
occasions. 








~~ 2oe 


Mustarp Seep Wanrep. — We have several letters 
on hand from persons wishing to buy mustard seed. 
We do not think much, if any, was grown in Ohio the 


present season, owing to the low prices heretofore of 


late, and the drouth last spring having caused a failure 
of what was sown. But if any of our readers have 
seed on hand, or know of any quantity worth naming, 


they will please inform us. 
-<7-eoer- — 


Tus Numser of the Cultivator is issued a day or two 
later than its date, owing to the absence of the Editor 


at Cincinnati, and the necessity of giving a full pro-| 


gramme of the arrangements for the Fair. Our next 
will perhaps be issued two or three days before its 
date. 





Correction. —In the notice of Mr. Stoolfire’s sheep, 
last No. p. 265, it is stated that “ his flock at shearing 
time consisted of 68 ewes,” &c.,—#it should read 168 
ewes — and the balance should read [311,] instead of 


[411.} 


Tue Tarirr Question. — A few months ago we cop- 
ied from the “Plow, Loom and Anvil” an article hav- 
ing direct reference to Ohio agriculture, &c., but like 
most of friend Skinner’s editorials, strongly advocating 
a protective tariff. This we well knew would be re- 
garded by some of our readers as having a party bear- 
ing, and most likely some of them would send us an 
article or two in reply —as there is no lack of writers 
on party questions, even among farmers. Several 
communications of that sort have been sent to us, but 
with the exception of the remarks of S. Williams, we 
have declined publishing them. Our reasons are such 
as we think must satisfy every considerate person; to 
wit: the subject is not immediately connected with 
the main object of our journal; endless controversy 
would result from opening our columns to this ques- 
tion; and lastly, little or no real good would be likely 
toensue. Having admitted one article on each side, 
we choose to drop the subject, at least for the pres- 
ent. 





eee 
Castor Bean Curture tn Ouro. —In passing thro, 
Warren county, on the Little Miami Rail Road, we 


have lately noticed several large fields of castor beans. 
The growth of the plants is not as large as we should 
have expected on such | bottom ] land, but the show of 
blossoms appeared quite full, and if frosts keep off suf- 
ficient time, no doubt a fair yield will be realized. 

The Chillicothe Gazette also speaks of several expe- 
riments in the culture of this crop in that vicinity the 
present season, and with fair prospect of success — but 
every thing depends on the absence of early frosts. 


——*2eoe+- —— 


Agricultural Fairs for 1850; 





Ohio State at Cincinnati, Oct. 2, 3 and 4. 

N. Y. State “ Albany,Sept. 3, 4, 5 and 6. 
Michigan State, at Ann Arbor, Sept. 25, 26 and 27. 
Maryland State, “ Baltimore, Oct. 23, 24 and 25. 
Cuyahoga co. O., at Cleveland, Sept. 18 and 19. 


Lorain és “ Oberlin, = 
Wayne “ “ Wooster, Oct. 10 and 11. 
Stark « “ Canton, “ 15 and 16. 


Richland “ 
Warren “ 
Jefferson “ 
Harrison “ 
Portage ‘‘ 
Licking “ 
Union « 
Clermont “ 
Greene “ 
Fayette “ 


“ Bellville, Sept. 24. 

“ Lebanon, “ 26 and 27. 

‘ Smithfield, Oct. 18 and 19. 

“ Cadiz, “6-24 and 25. 

** Ravenna, Sept. 25 and 26. 

** Newark, Oct. 30 and 31. 

“ Marysville. “ 16 and 17. 

“ Bantam, Sept. 27 and 28. 

“ Xenia, Oct. 10 and 11. 

“ Bloomingburgh, Oct. 9 and 10. 


Highland “ “ Hillsboro’, “ 18 and 19. 
Ashtabula “ “ Jefferson “ 2 and 3. 
Muskingum co. “ Zanesville, “ 10 and 11. 
Perry “«— ™ - Somerset, ~ 1% 
Miami <") Soe “ 4and 5. 
Morrow, “« & Mt. Gilead, “. 


Washington, “ “ 10 and 11. 
Mahoning, “ “ Canfleld, 1,2 and 3. 
Lake, «  * Painsville, Sept. 26 and 27. 
Huron and Erie “ Norwalk, Oct. 10 and 11. 
Delaware co. “ Delaware, “ 10 and 11. 
Geagua “ “ Burton, Sept. 19 and 20. 
Guernsey “ “ Cambridge, Oct. 3 and 4. 
Summit “ “ Akron, “ Qand 3. 

Brown “ “ Russellville, “ 16. 

{= Officers or members of societies not included in 
the above list, will please notify us of the time and 
place of holding their fair, when the same have been 
determined. If contained in a newspaper, the notice 
should be distinctly marked with a pen, or it may not 
be seen by us. 


“ Marietta, 


ms 





Tuosrk AcricutturaL Reports. — Frequent inqui- 
ry is made of us in relation to the copies of the Report 
of the Board of Agriculture, published by order of the 
Legislature last winter for distribution by the mem- 
bers. Owing to the factious quarrel about the momen 
tous question of who should do the printing, these doc- 
uments were not printed in time for the members to 
carry home with them; and no resolution was passed 
to authorize the Secretary of State to send them along 
with the laws and journals to the several county 
seats, so they have been kept on hand, subject to the 
orders of the members, and not more than half of them 
we learn, have as yet been sent for. This is one among 
many ways that the farmers’ tax money is squandered 
by the men whom they annually elect to represent them 
at Columbus. 

But the loss of money expended in printing these 
reports is a small matter, in our estimation, compared 
with the loss sustained by the public in consequence of 





being deprived of the information contained in these 
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documents. The chief end for which the Board of 
Agriculture has labored, is thus defeated, and the great 
productive interests of our State are in a measure dis- 
regarded, in consequence of the contemptible squab | 
bles of a set of partisan demagogues. 
farmers of Ohio, shall these things be? 
is fur you to answer at the ballot boxes! 


-<-<ec 


Delegates to Annual Meeting of the Board. 


| 





with the body. For this cause, aside from the con- 
sciousness of elasticity and vigor, the absence of suf- 
fering, and the enjoyment of existence, HEALTH is the 
first, greatest, best of blessings, Its preservation, under 


| Providence, within certain limits, is placed in our own 
How long, O| hands. 


But we must study in order to learn, and must 


This question | put in practice what we know, in order both to do good 
and enjoy. 


A farmer should be a scholar, no less than the mer- 


chant or the professional man; otherwise life is a round 
of mechanical drudgery, in the dimness of twilight, 


We hope the county Agricultural Societies in Ohio | unenlivened by the invigorating beams the sun of sci- 


will bear in mind the duty of appointing each a dele- | 
gate (if the president does not attend,) to the annual} 


| ence sheds upon the soul. 


He has the best opportunity 


for becoming a self-taught—a self-made man. They 
are most helped who help themselves forward in the 


meeting of the State Board in December. There will) paths of improvement. 


be siz new members of the Board to elect at that time, | 
and now that annual State Fairs are contemplated, it| 


Our Parper—TueE Onto CuLrtivTor. 
The Cultivator is doubly interesting since the increase 


is very essential that the best men should be elected. | of the number of its correspondents, and the introduc- 


We are of the opinion that the farmers and the coun-| tion of a greater variety in its columns. 
ty societies have heretofore looked upon the State | feature also recommends it to our 4 ae 
. | virtually our own paper, it should do cre 
fession, and find its way not only to our dwellings, but 
to the parlor of the merchant, the shop of the mechanic, 


Board too much as a body appointed by the legislature, 
or some other power not directly under their control, | 


Its educational 
As it is 
it to our pro- 


aud we are desirous that this impression should be cor-| and the office of the professional man. 


rected. Let the county societies each send their best | 


I would like to see in the Cultivator occasional lite- 


man as a delegate to the annual meeting, [paying his | rary articles, and more frequently articles of a scientific 
expenses out of the funds of the society, if necessa- | character, with a brief abstract of foreign and domestic 


ry] and after electing the new members of the Board, 


| intelligence. 


Many of us have neither the inclination 
nor time to wade through columns of polemics and 


let full opportunity be indulged for delegates to make | politics, in search of a nut-shell of information. Our 
suggestions, or give instructions, if they please, in re-| business is practical: we work for a living. But this 


gard to the doings of the Board for the ensuing year. 
This is what was contemplated and provided for in 
framing of the law upon this subject; and while we 
do not wonder that several years have elapsed without | 
the full advantages of the law being realized, we are | 
very desirous that the friends of the cause in Ohio | 
should begin to show themselves more decidedly in| 


earnest in this work of agricultural improvement. | 
We shall offer some other suggestions in regard to| 
the Annual Meeting of the State Board, at another | 
time, and we invite correspondents to do the same. 
ss icdhtiied ° 
The Study of Anatomy and Physiology. 
“Man, KNOW THYSELF.” 





I am much pleased with an article on education and | 
common schools, over the signature of C***, in the 10th | 
No. of the Cultivator. The writer has left little to be | 
added. If the study of vegetable physiology, ento- | 
mology and natural history are important for the farmer, | 
how much more important are anatomy and physiology. | 
Why should we spend years in acquiring various kinds 
of knowledge—study the laws of matter and of mind, 
investigate the contrivances of art and the mechanism 
of the universe, and yet remain in ignorance of the 
mysterious, complicated and truly wonderful living 
mechanism of the human frame, and of those physio- 
logical laws which are no less unerring than those that 

overn the inorganic material world, and which must 
xe both known and observed, if we would secure the 
priceless boon of health. 

I could name an individnal, one of hundreds of in- 
stances, who, in acquiring an education, ruined a good 
constitution, which a month’s study of physiology and 
the necessary care might have prevented. Many are 
the victims who prematurely close a life of promise or 
usefulness, literally perishing “through lack of know- 
ledge,”’ while most ardently desiring rightly to learn. 
A mine of intellectual wealth is comparatively worth- 
less, when its possessor loses the power to draw out 
and improve its treasures. 

The mind being immortal, is most that raises man 


|and price. 
| quiry and sugyestion: 





above the “beasts that perish,” and it ever sympathises 


improvement cannot be expected with its present size 
I will therefore venture the following in- 


Let the Editor tell us how much he will do for us, 
the lowest club price being $1; and let us say if it 
shall be done. Who could not afford that sum fora 
good agricultural and family paper? Perhaps he could 
give us a weekly issue of about the present size, if cor- 
respondents furnished most of the matter gratuitously. 
Such correspondence might not be so learned, but would 
possess a freshness and originality often wanting in 
selected matter. Our female friends, always efficient 
when in earnest, being equal sharers, would of course 
help us by contributions and subscriptions. At any 
rate, let us continue to sustain a good paper, if we are 
not prepared to enlarge it and make it better. 

Another suggestion. —Some of us about Mount Pleasant 
would like to look a¢ and into those washing machines, 
churns, plows, drills, reapers and threshers, advertised. 
[ would suggest the propriety of county societies pro- 
viding a place for keeping without charge, for a limited 
time, specimens of implements and machines which 
might be furnished by manufacturers for inspection. 

L. Taper. 

Mt. Pleasant, O., 8th mo., 1850. 

—— --- —o,eee = 


More Good Suggestions. 





One of our subscribers in Logan county thus con- 
cludes a rambling communication for our columns: 


“Write down your thoughts and send them to the 
Cultivator,” is the advice of a brother correspondent— 
to which I respond Amen. Let us all read and think 
and write more, and we shall al! become intellectual, 
and more happy and useful. However limited ou ca- 
pacities or ainda may be, our minds are all sus- 
ceptible of improvement; and most of us are able to 
impart some useful information to others, as well as 
gain some from them, by means of writing. But it 
may be said that more communications are now writ- 
ten for the Cultivator than its pages can publish. Very 
well, then let us go to work and increase the number 
of its subscribers, so that the editor can afford to en- 
large his sheet, and make more room for correspond- 
ents; but don’t quit writing. The mental exercise will 
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do you good even if your communications are not pub-| tasted a more melting and jucy pear. It only needsa 
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lished.” Brotuer Jouy. 
Remarxs.—You express our sentiments exactly, Bro. 
John, and in answer to your own and friend Taber's 
suggestions, we will here briefly state that our readers 
may rest assured that the Cultivator will be improved 
each year as much as can be afforded for the amount of 
support it receives. We are happy to say that our 
prospects are now better than ever before, and it is our | 


. : ; : | ples cultivated ia the narseries of this vicinity. 
intention to adopt several important improvements for | ; 


little higher flavor to rank with the very best, as it is, 
it possesses 80 many gooa qualities that I think it 
| should be preserved with care, Joun A. Lazett. 
} - +s2ee 


Another List of Sweet Apples. 








Coshocton. Sept. 6th, 1850. 
Mr. Batenam: I take the liberty, after the example 
of friend Hampton, of sending you a list of sweet ap- 
Your 


. . ‘ ; , correspondents who have called for information of this 
the coming year, of which due notice will be given.—| kind, are invited carefally to scan this list, and refer 


Ep. 





| for such of them as have been described to the books 














| 


| 





Pee ae adiecidee _ 
HORTICULTURAL DEPARTMENT. 
—_— , a 

*‘ Lazell’s Sweet Water Pear.” 
About the middle of the past month Judge Lazell | 
of this city presented us several specimens of a seed-| 
ling pear, originated by him, which we think will be | 
found worthy of extensive cultivation. He has favor-| 
. . . . . . | 
ed us with the following account of its origin, a descrip- | 
tion of the fruit. We can testify to the good qualities | 
of the specimens presented to us, and have taken meas- 
ures for securing a tree or two of the sort for our own | 
grounds. 


Frienp Barenam:—Since I gave you the “ Lazell’s| 
Sweetwater pears the other day, some of my friends, | 
connoisseurs of fruits, have spoken of it in such high| 
terms of praise that I flatter myself I had not over es-| 
timated its good qualities. Believing it destined to be| 
sought after for the fruit garden I propose to give its| 
history so far as known, and sketch its description noth- | 
ing more will be attempted. 

This excellent summer pear came from seed sown in 
1833, by John A Lazell in his grounds, Columbus, O. | 
The seed was one of some half dozen, saved as was my 
custom from some fine fruit, but I am sorry to say in| 
this instance I know not of what variety. I have one| 
other tree now in fruit from the same lot of seeds, the | 
fruit smaller and later, the quality yet to be tested. | 
The “ Sweetwater” tree was planted in a row of pear!| 
trees in 1836, and it happened te be in an unfavorable 
position, subject to be either too wet or too dry. As} 
the tree gave no special indications of being better| 
than common seedlings, most of its branches were bud- 
ded with other pears—It first fruited in 1846, thirteen 
years from the seed.—The tree is without thorns, of a 
spreading habit, of slow growth, the bole at the sur- 
face being only 44 inches diameter, and the tree only 
15 feet high, seventeen years old: very hardy, and a 
profuse bearer, in clusters. The leafis quite large— 
The fruit ripens from the first to the middle of August. 

Attracted by some quality of the pear, the ants, this 
season, crawled up the tree, past other pears, and com- 
menced such havoe of the “Sweetwater’s” while most | 
of them were yet hard, that te save, I picked them to 
ripen in the honse, which they did finely. 

Fruit full medium size. round-obovate; much like 
the Stevens Genesee, and of a yellowish green color, 
occasionally with a blush on the sunny side ; stalk rath- 
er stout, curved, over an inch long, set ina slightly 
sunken, on one sided base. Calyx open, in an angular 
basin.—Flesh white, tender, without the least grit, the 
whole fruit except the very thin skin, the capsules, 
and well ripened seeds, entirely melting. I have never 





| Golden Sweet, 


| Jersey Sweet, 


;some cu 


- | of A. J. Downing, J. J. Thomas and 8S. W. Cole. 


SUMMER. 
Early Sweet Bough, 
Summer Sweet, 
Duling Sweet, 


WINTER. 
| Baldwin Sweet, 
Ramsdell’s Red Sweet, 
McKay’s Sweeting, 
Late Pound Sweet, 
Broadwell, 
Butter Sweet, 
Danvers’ Winter Sweet, 
Honey Greening, 
Wells’ Sweeting, 
Phillips’ Sweeting, 


Summer Sweet Paradise, 

Pumpkin Sweet, 

Red and Green Sweet. 
AUTUMN. 


Haskell’s or Sassafras Sw’t,| 
Lyman’s Pumpkin Sweet, | Winter Sweeting, 
Spice Sweet, | Ladies Sweeting, 
Superb Sweet, Tallman Sweeting, 
Kinsey’s Sweet. | May Apple Sweet. 
Perhaps it would have been well to have left ont of 
the foregoing list the Golden Sweet and Broadwell, 
tivators having found fault with them. We 
have besides, a number of other sweet apples, the mer- 
its of which are not yet well enough known, unless it 
be toa few. Among them are Charlotte Sweet, Acid 
Sweet, Cash Sweet, Clime Sweet, Ling Sweet, Mer- 
ritt’s Sweet, Mount Pleasant Sweet, Stone’s Sweet, 
Beauty of the West, Morgan’s Favorite, Akeson’s W. 
Sw et, London Sweet, Red Sweet Pippin, &c. For a 
smaller list we especially recommend 


WINTER. 
Ramsdell’s Red Sweet, 
Phillips’ Sweeting, 
Danvers’ Winter Sweet, 
Ladies Sweeting, 
Tallman Sweeting. 


SUMMER. 
Early Sweet Bough, 
Duling Sweet, 
Summer Sweet Paradise. 

AUTUMN. 

Jersey Sweet, 
Haskell’s Sweet, 
Superb Sweet, 
Kinsey’s Sweet. 

The Keiser or Red Seeknofurther, the Westfield or 
Marietta Seeknofurther, and the Green Newtown Pip- 
pin, though not fully so, may yet be classed with the 


| winter sweet apples, and are of first rate quality. The 


Gate and Rambo, when in prime eating order, and 
some others also approach very nearly to being sweet 
apples. 
Yours truly, 
.. S. Humricknouss. 





feo > 


The Bitter Rot in Apples. 


In the Ohio Cultivator of the 15th August, 1849, I 
published an article, commencing with “ The Bitter Rot, 
what is it? I propose this question to the cultivators 
of apples in the West for description.” The last word 
quoted was written discussion. 1 was then, as I amnow, 
really desirous of seeing this question discussed; be- 
cause it appeared to me, and still appears to me, to be 
little understood. Because there has existed for many 
years 1 disease, inherent in a few varieties of apples, 
one of which is the Red Winter Permock, which is 
entirely distinct from those diseases now called “the 
bitter rot;”” which had received that distinctive appel- 
lation not only from various authors, but from a large 
portion of pomologists, farmers, and others, in this as 
well as in other couutries. This disease was confined 
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to a few varieties, and was believed to be caused by | to be attacked than the thicker skinned yellow or green 


some incurable defect, either in the trees or in the va- 
rieties of frait in which it was found. It was found 
everywhere in the same varieties cf trees and their 
fruit. It appeared in small brown spots on, and ex- 
tending beneath the skin a short distauce, or from one-| 
eighth to a fourth of an inch beneath the skin, which is 
very bitter to the taste, while the skin remained perfect. 
Such was—such is “ the bitter rot” inthe apple. Gram- 
marians inform us, “the is a definite article.” ‘The 
Bitter Rot” described having been applied as the name 
for a particular disease, it cannot be applied to another 
disease, different and distinct in its character and cause :. 
By “ The Bible” all understand our English version. 
If any other is intended, some other addition to the title | 
must be given. So with otherthings. By “The Fly”| 
| 





in wheat, the Hessian Fly is universally understood. | 
If we wish to convey the idea that any other fly is in- 
juring this crop, some other term must be used. 

But “ The Bitter Rot” above described has not spread | 
to other varieties of apples—has not destroyed whole 
orchards of fruit, nor is it either of the diseases which 
are now called “bitter rot” in Western New York, or 
in the Western States. In Hovey’s Magazine, for Jan. 








apples. 

The disease here is the same as described by Mr. 
Gillet. I add a few other characteristics: 

The spots are originally confined to the skin, and have 
much the appearance of, a recent vaccination. These 
spots at first become a little lengthened, and then as- 
sume a circular form, which they maintain until they 
meet with other circles. If the apple remains on the 
tree, the centres of these circles become soft and burst 
when about the size of a dime. If, however, the fruit 


| containing only two or three of these specks is removed 


from the tree and placed within doors, every character- 
istic which marks a genuine case of cowpock may be 
observed in a green Set specimen. First the elon- 
gation, the circle, the areola, the concave centre, which 





darkens and assumes the distinct form of a genuine | 


scab, on which may be seen circles of fungi in regular | 


circles. Here, however, the similarity ceases; the scab 
does not contract and fall off, but the disease extends 
in every direction, the circle bursts and the apple rap- 
idly decays. 

Mr. Gillet admits, as all must, that this is distinct 
from the old bitter rot. I trust I have shown it is im- 


7,’49, which I did not see till last winter, I find a com-| proper to call two separate and distinct diseases by the 


munication from N. Goodsel, Esq., of Rochester, New 


York, dated Nov., 1848, in which he describes a disease | 


thus: ‘“ During the last year I noticed several varieties 
of apples decayed before their usual time, and not in 
the usual manner, while the skin remained sound, the 
pulp beneath became discolored, or of a light brown, 
aud in color, taste and smell, what has been termed 
‘the bitter rot,’ which has long affected many varieties 
at the core.” 

“This season I have seen a greater number” &c. 

This is not “the bitter rot” of the West But he 





adds, “this variety (Holland Pippin) has been mate- 
rially injured by this disease. This variety has for 
many years [how many, pray ?] been injured, more or 
less, by black spots upon the skin, which spots have 
much the same smell and taste that the discolored pulp 
has, from which circumstance | fear that it originates 
from the same cause, or onesimilar.” The black spots 
in the skin may or may not be the disease called bitter 
rot by our western people. 

In my communication, above referred to, I observed 
I had always been careful in all I wrote or said on the 
subject to keep up a distinction between “the bitter 
rot” and the new disease called by that name. I stated 
that Mr. Gillet, of Quaker Bottom, probably knew more 
of the history of this disease, ‘the new rot.” than any 
man in the West. I then promised, if he would write 
it out for your readers, with dates, &c., 1 would attempt 
an accurate description of the disease, and endeavor to 
show what it is, and suggest a name. 

In the Ohio Cultivator of the ist of May, friend Gil- 
let has responded to my call, and not only given your 
readers a history, but an accurate description of the 
disease now called “bitter rot” in the West, as seen by 
a casual observer. But his account conveys no idea to 
the reader of the causes or true character of the dis- 
ease. It has been remarked, by one of high authority, 
that it was caused by an exhaustion of the lime and 
potash which the soil originally contained. This is not 
correct. The disease prevails to a great extent in very 
strong limestone soils. ’Tis true, that in many cases 
lime, potash, or ashes, and barn yard manure, will, if 

roperly applied, expel the disease from an orchard; 
bat it is equally true, that other stimulants, applied to 
the trees and roots, will do the same. 

I have no doubt the disease is caused by a fungus 
which floats from tree to tree and from orchard to or- 
chard. It is similar to the mould in the cherry, plum 
and peach. Mr. Gillet expresses surprise that every 
body should not know the disease. The first I ever 
heard of it was in his own orchard on Quaker Bottom. 
Its appearance in this vicinity is of comparatively recent 
date; thin skinned and colored apples are more liable 





same name. From its strong resemblance to cowpock, 
I sugg 


cussion. 


As a preventive, I recommend feeding the trees even 


to plethora. 
McConnelisville, O., 12th Aug., °50. 


8S. A. Barker. 
- _-22ee+ 


Disease of A 


pple Trees--Inquiry. 





Mr. Batrnam:—I have for some time had it in com 
templation to write you a communication in reference |) 


to the apple trees of this district. In our young orchard, 
which has been planted 4 or 5 years, several of the 
trees have died, and upon examination I find a number 
of others are showing signs of premature decline. Some 
of our neighbors, whose orchards are 12 years old, are 
making the same complaint. Trees which appear 
heaJthy and vigorous, loaded with leaves and fruit, 
suddenly droop away, without any assignable cause. 


Our soil is of a light sandy nature, and will yield from | 


50 to 65 bushels of corn or 20 bushels of wheat as an 
ordinary crop. We have been in the habit of plowin 
our orchards every few years, supposing it to be go 
for the trees. 

Now Mr. Editor, if you can drop us a few hints 
touching this subject, by what course of treatment we 
might save our trees, you would confer a favor on the 
farmers in whose behalf I write, for which we would 
be very thankful. We have read your paper for the 
last two years, but cannot remember any thing touching 
this subject. 

With high regard, I am yours, respectfully, 
E. N. Kirk. 
Chester Hill, Morgan co., O., 1850. 


Remarks.—We cannot guess the cause of the evil 
referred to, without more facts than are given. Per- 
haps some kind of worms (borers) may be found in 
the trunks or roots. Cannot our friend Dr. Barker, of 
the same county, throw light on the subject?—Ep. 


Remarks on Strawberries and Cherries, 








We find the following observations by Dr. Kirtianp, 
in a late number of the Family Visitor: 


SrRaAWBERRIES.—In a former article we made a few 
observations on the strawberry crop at the present sea- 
son. Experience has satisfied us that four-fifths of the 
varieties which have been introduced to the public no- 
tice are in no wise superior to a few old favorites and 
many are intirely worthless in this vicinity. 








Hovey’s seedling, Willey, Burr's old seedling and 4 
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variety of Hautboy introduced from Mr. Little’s Garden, 
of Poland, Mahoning Co., can be so managed as to give 
an abundant succession of fruit for five and six weeks. 
The first two kinds are generally pistillate, the third is 
both staminate and pistillate and 1s a productive fruit. 
It should be arranged in parallel and contiguous beds 
between the Hovey and Willey, which it will serve to 
render fruitful without the aid of any exclusively 
staminate plants. 

The Hautboy is large, productive and abounds in 
high flavor. A few mixed in a dish of the other va- 
rieties will add greatly to their palatableness. After 
all that has been written on the subject of the straw- 
berry controversy we are not certain that a right view 
of the matter is now taken by our Horticulturists.— 
Facts have apparently occurred this season, under our 
observation, that at least lead us o suspect that the 
sexual characters of any given variety of this fruit are 
not always permanent, but that like the Native Black 
Mulberry and the persimmon they occasionally change. 
In other words the Strawberry is as has been asserted 
by some Botanist, Polygamously Dioecious, that is, at one 
time it may produce staminate flowers, at other pistal- 
late and at another a mixture of both. The Mulberry 
and Persimmon have both shown these different phases 
under cultivation in our geounds during the last ten 
years. 

Cuerries.—In addition to our former remarks on 
this fruit, we would add that we have had an abund- 
ant supply from the 20th of Juue to the present time, 
(5th of August,) embracing a hundred or more varie- 
ules. 

The Napaleon has proved a fine fruit for pies, and is 
equal to the Drap d’Or plum for that purpose, but for 
any other is worthless. 

The American Amber we should place in the con- 
demneJ list, and the Downton has fallen tar below 
our expectations. For market the black varieties have 
a decided preference, and the Black Tartarian stands 
at the head of the list. 

At this date, the Shannon is in a high state of perfec- 
tion, and is superior in size and flavor to the common 
morells. The early Richmond, which comes into use 
as an early cherry, still hangs upon the trees, greatly 
improved in size and flavor. It is decidedly a valuable 
fruit. 

The Belle et Magnifique is now beginning to mature 
and will continue in use for two or three weeks: Its 
sizeand beauty attract attention, but it is only valuable 
for cooking. 

~-72eoeo 
Native Grape. 
Messrs. Epitors:—About a year since, I made 
through the medium of your paper, a request to per- 
sons in the United States, having new, hardy = in 
their vicinity, promising to be: f fine quality for the ta- 
ble or wine, to send me the cuttings, as I was anxious 
to test the quality of all such, both as table Grapes, and 
for wine. After thirty years’ experience, I have not 
found one foreign grape that would suit our climate.— 
I have tried from the extreme south to the snow-clad 
mountains of France, where the wine region suddenly 
terminates. 

I obtained last Spring twenty-six kinds of native 
Grape cuttings, twenty-four of which were new varie- 
ties with us. By gratting, I obtained fruit from a por- 
tion of them and from the fruit, wood, and leaf, expect 
four or five of them to be superior table Grapes, and 
may prove valuable for wine. A portion of them from 
the wood and leaf are clearly the Fox Grape. This 
grape can always be known from the wood and leaf. 
This wood is covered with a hairy down, and the leaf 
thick, like leather, and white and rough on the under 
side. It generally bears but few bunches, and most of 
them small, and the fruit has so much of the musca- 
dine scent, that you can judge of the proximity, when 
wi hin one hundred feet of them. The skin is thick, 
and the pulp hard. It would be rare indeed, if one of 








this character should be valuable either for the table or 
for wine. I should know something of this Grape, for 
in my youth, I saw none other, except the small win- 
ter Grape, and then thought them delicious. The Ca- 
tawba may be an improved seedling from it, as in all 
the Catawba seedlings I have seen, there is a disposi- 
tion to go back to the Fox family Among those sent 
me were several of this family and I fear they will 
prove of no value. 

Cuttings must be the wood of last year’s growth.— 
Any person having or knowing of new hardy grapes in 
their vicinity will do mea favor by sending me cut- 
tings and the origin of the vine, and a description of 
its fruit and quality—the size of the bunch—and of the 
berry -—and the bearing character of the vine, 
and the time it ripens the fruit. The favor to me 
may be of little moment, compared with the benefit 
they may render the country. Many portions of the Uni- 
ted States are destined to rival the best wine countries 
of Europe, and they may be the means of bringing in- 
to notice a native Grape that may be worth millions of 
dollars to the nation. In all cases, I shall request the 
person sending the Grape to name it, if too modest, 
let me give it his name. Cuttings may be now sent, 
or any time before the vine begins to grow. I will send 
samples of the wine to persons sending cuttings, when 
of good quality. 

A grape may not be fine for the table, but the juices 
may be pleasant when separated from the skin and 
pulp, and make a good wine. A great change is also 
wrought in the fermentation. The Hughes’ Crab Ap- 
ple is not eatable, yet it has no equal as a cider fruit. 
Where there is an Express line in the vicinity they 
may be sent by it, as the expense will be no object. 

Past experience proves that the Ohio river, in our 
vicinity, and for some distance above, and a long dis- 
tance below, is as good a location as any in Europe, 
and will soon rival the best of them. We should plant 
the seed of our best native Grapes, and select the most 
promising plant, which is easily done from the vigor of 
the plant and the appearance of the wood and leaf.— 
A cross between different varieties would also be de- 
sirable. The Catawba will be worth millions to the 
nation. Yet a better one may be found in our woods, 
or raised from the seed. 

I shall be under obligations to Editors who will no- 
tice that part of this letter which requests cuttings of 
new hardy grapes. Of the quality of all obtained last 
Spring, I can this fall speak with certainty, as I shall 
not only havea sufficient quantity of each to test their 
quality for the table, but for the wine also. 

Cuttings should have some green mops covering their 
bottom ends, to keep them moist. Cut off an inch a- 
bove an upper and lower eye, of such cutting. 

Where no other mode of conveyance offers, a few 
grafts may be sent by mail, enclosed in three or four 
moist newspapers. Cut them one inch above an eye, 
and two inches below an eye Two eyes to each graft 
will be sufficient. Select small solid wood.—Cin. 


Gazette. N. Lonewortn. 
——+see — 


Scours anp CoucH 1n Sueer.—For the Scours.—Take 
black walnut hulls, dried and pulverized, mixed with 
an equal quantity of flour, then wet and make into 
pills about the size of small hickory nuts. Give three 
or four of these pills at a dose, and if that does not stop 
the disease, saturate the pills with landanum, and re- 
peat the dose. 

For Cough.—The best remedy that I have found is 
rosin, pulverized fine and fed with the grain. It not 
only stops the cough, but seems to improve the health 
of the sheep every way. After eating the rosin, you 
will hear them sneeze freely, which 1s also a remedy 
for the grub in the head—but there is no certain cure 
for this disease that I have been able to discover.—Ez. 


Happiness is like wealth; as soon as we begin to 
nurse it and care for it, it is a sure sign of its being in 
& precarious state 
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“HOUSEWIFE’S DEPARTMENT. 


Letter from Aunt Patience. | 








[= ro THE GIRLS IN PARTICULAR. 

My Dear Nieces: You see I have taken no small! 
amount of pains to induce you to come out, and make 
a ee display of your talents, through the col- 
umus of our “ Housewife’s Department,” but, with a 
few quite honorable exceptions, | must say you have) 
fallen far below my expectations. But still I will 
make one effort more, and if that should fail, I am} 
afraid I shall no longer be Aunt Patience, but Aunt Out- | 
of-patience. [tis entirely too bad. I not only offered | 
the courtesy of exchanging correspondence, but even | 
hinted that you might thus secure the good opinion of | 
the young tarmers of our “Glorious Buckeye State.” 
Now, if the first was uot a sufficient honor, (you may | 
yet learn that i¢ was no small favor,) the last was cer- | 
tainly a matter not to be trifled with, let me assure | 
you. 
~ But there was still another consideration, which deli-| 
cacy forbade me to speak about so pointedly; but now, | 
“seeing it’s you,” I’ll whisper it very softly in your| 
ears, a8 the last inducement which I can offer. Do you| 
know that little dove’s nest of an ““Oak Cottage” needs | 
a housekeeper? Now, I begin to feel some suspicion | 
that the editor is aware of the fact; for, several times | 
of late, when I have inquired for his whereabouts, [| 
have been informed that he was absent, attending to| 
matters connected with fairs. I began to think he| 
went altogether too often to correspond with published 
notices, and then I questioned whether I had not| 
made a mistake, and understood fairs, when it should 
have been fairies 

Now, I want you to be-on the look-out; for, just as 
likely as not, he is only making these fairs the occasion 
of finding out who among you makes the best bread, 
butter, cheese, and ali those sorts of things, so as to 
calculate to a nicety where to look for that said house- 
ke eper! 

But let me tell you, confidentially, that he will want| 
some one who can also use the pen to advantage; for} 
here is that * Housewife’s Department” of the Culti- 
vator to be looked after; and I’ll just advise you for 
once to be wide awake, and write something worth 
while, if you intend to secure his gcod opinion. Now, 
if you do not set about it pretty soon, I shall not be 
surprised if, before you know it, he should be dispos- 
ing of himself, without so much as saying, “by your 
leave, ladies.”’ 

And if you de not find time to write, just see, when 
he calls to visit your good fathers, that you give him 
the best sort of bread, even if you leave out the pies 
and cakes; for, to tell the truth, he is a little particu- 
lar in regard to such matters. And now [ think of it, | 
just as likely as not he will be dropping in incog., and 
if I had time I would write you a description of him, 
so that you might not be taken in this kind of way. 
But as he is rather a ¢ail man, and my time, just now, 
very short, | see I must defer it. 

But do not be taken by surprise, girls; and if you 
will only write and snstain the “ Housewife’s Depart- 
ment,” well, why then—I shall remain, as ever, 

Your affectionate 
Aunt PatiEnce. 





oo elias acta 

Peacu Jam, on Marmatape.—The fruit for this pre-| 
serve, which is a very delicious one, should be finely | 
flavored, and quite ripe, thongh perfectly sound. Pare, 
stone, weigh, and boil it quickly for three quarters of 
an hour, and do not fail to stir it often during the time ; 
draw it from the fire, and mix with it ten ounces of well- 
refined sugar, rolled or beaten to powder, for each 
pound of the peaches; clear it carefully from scum, 
and boil it briskly for five minutes; throw in the st:ained 





juice of one or two good lemons; continue the boiling 





for three minutes only, and pour out the marmalade, 
Two minutes after the sugar is stirred to the fruit, add 


Sugaf, 


Blanched peach-kernels: 3 min- 


| the blanched kernels of part of the peaches. 


Peaches, stoned and paired, 4 |bs.: $ hour. 
24 lbs.: 2 minutes. 


| utes. 


Obs.—This jam, like most others, is improved by 
pressing the fruit through a sieve after it has been par- 
tially boiled. Nothing can be finer than its flavour, 
which would be injured by adding the sugar at first ; 
and a larger proportion renders it cloyingly sweet.— 
Nectarives and peaches mixed, make an admirabie pre- 
serve. 

Damson Jam. —The fruit for this jam should be 
freshly gathered and quite ripe. Split, stone, weigh, 
and boil it quickly for fo:ty minutes; then stir in half 


| its weight of good sugar roughly powdered, and when 


it is diss: lved give the preserve fifteen minutes addi 
tional boiling, keeping it stirred, and thoroughly skim- 
med. 

Damsous stoned, 6 lbs. 
15 minutes. ; 

Obs. — A more refined preserve is made by pressing 
the fruit through a sieve after it is boiled tender; but 
the jam is excellent without. 


40 minutes. Sugar 3 lbs,; 


Damson Jecty.— Bake separately in a very slow 
oven, or boil in a water-bath any number of fine ripe 
damsons, aud ove third the quantity of bullaces, or ot 
aay other pale plums, as a portion of the juice will, to 
most tastes, improve, by sofiening the flavor of the 
preserve, and will render the color brighter. Pour off 
the juice clear trom the fruit, strain and weigh it; boil 


| itquickly without sugar for twenty-five minutes, draw 


it from the fire, stir into it ten ounces of good sugar 
for each pound of juice, and boil it quickly trom six to 
ten minutes longer, carefully clearing off all the scum, 
The jelly must be often stirred before the sugar is ad- 
ded, and constantly afterwards. — Ez. paper. 
- *«22.0ee7 - 
Important to Washerwomen, 

Tue Secret our—Twenverrers’ Recipe.--Some 
one in New York is advertising a wonderful secret in 
the way of a labor-saving mixture for washing clothes. 
A remittance of one dollar, says the advertiser, will 
insure a return of the recipe. Now we have the pleas- 
ure of presenting our readers with the “ wondertul se- 
crev’ in full, “free gratis for nothing,” acknowledging 
however, our indebtedness for the same to the Liver- 
pool Standard, from which we extract the following: 

Washing Liquor—A correspondent who calls him- 

self the ** Washerwoman’s Friend,” says: “There is 
now a washiug liquor sold at Sheffield at the most ex- 
tortionate price—beautifully labeled; but for the ben- 
efit of washerwomen, who are generally the really 
deserving, we will impart the wonderful secret, which 
has been obtained from headquarters, viz: Mr. Twelve- 
trees. One pound of soda, one quarter of a pound of 
lime, one half of a pound of soap. The soda and soap 
are boiled together, and the lime alone, in two quarts 
of water; and then after being boiled are used as re- 
quired. This recipe can be as well mauufactured by 
a poor washerwoman as by a scientific chemist, 
There now, will not all thritty housekeepers thank 
us? We have no doubt that if we had advertised 
that we would impart this most important of secrets 
for fifty cents, every one of the eighteen hundred fam- 
ilies in Jersey City and Van Vorst would have jumped 
at the chance. We only say try it—the recipe—and if 
you find it good, act in regard to the half dollar as 
your sense of justice dictates. 

A more definite form of the recipe is as follows, 
which we take from one of our English files—the 
Greenock Advertiser—and for which our lady readers 
we know will thank us, and the men too, when they 
think upon the horrors of washing day. 

Recipe.—Dissolve one quarter of a pound of lime in 
boiling water, straining through a flannel bag; dissolve 
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separately one quarter of a pound of brown soap, and A Country Home for me. 
one quarter of a pound of soda—boil the three togeth- 

er. Put six gallons of water into the boiler, and when I do not ask that city spires 

boiling add the mixture. The linens which must have May round my mansion rise, 

been steeped in cold water for twelve hours, are wrung But that my home may be where trees 
out, and stains rubbed with soap, and put into the boi- Are pointing to the skies ; 

ler, where they must boil for thirty five minutes.— Where flows the silvery mountain rill 
They are then drawn, (the liquor being preserved, as With a sweet and merry sound, 

it can be used three times,) placed in a tub, and clear And the echo of the hunter’s gun 
boiling water poured over it. Rub them out, rinse | Shall through the woods resound. 


them well in cold water, and they are ready for dry- | I cannot love the city’s pomp 
ing. By this process, two-thirds of the ordinary labor | Its fashion and its pride, ‘ 

of washing is saved; bleaching is dispensed with en- | I had rather dwell in a humble cot 
tirely ; the clothes are much cleaner and are less worn Upon the mountain side, 

than by the ordinary mode of washing, and the mix- 


’ Dw ; | Where sweetly blooms the Acacia tree, 
ture in no way damages the fabric—Jersey City Tel. The tulip and the rose, 


And where, beside the rivulets, 
The early violet grows. 


~7s2eoer 
A Facr ror Dairywomen. —L. B. Philbrook, says 
the Vermont Chronicle, kept three cows on his farm 
last year, from which his mother, a lady ninety years | 
of age, with his assistance, made in nine months, | 





I would not give my quiet home, 
Its happiness and health, 


nine hundred pounds of butter, eight hundred pounds | For all the city palaces, 
of which were sold in the town of Hardwick. This | Re RSS ee he ee, 
is a fact worthy of record and emulation. 5 lene 0p Reeeine the maeuetale a, 
‘ a +. ss And roam where all is free, 

To Kitt Cockroacues.—Sink in the floor of the room | Let others choose a city life— 
a common basin, partly filled with beer. They will | But a country home for me !— Ez. 
tumble in by bonded. After persevering nightly for | ee 
afew weeks, you will reduce the number to nothing;| Avoid loose, drinking, gambling company, whether 


provided you kill with boiling water all that you catch. | they be rich or poor; whether they drink wine or whis- 
Thisshould be done every morning.— Gardeners’ Chron. | ky. Habits acquired while young are hard to get rid of. 
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CHAPIN’S PATENT PORTABLE CIDER MILL AND PRESS. 


This machine has been thoroughly tested, and admlted by those | ings in the sides of the crib, and conducted to the tubs by a chan- 
who have used it, to be the most perfect Mill now made. Its chief | nel in the margin of the platform, O. When the pressing is fin- 
oints are CHEAPNESS, SIMPLICITY AND RAPID EXECU. | ished, the tubs and rear grate, B, are removed, the platform, O, is 
‘ION, With half the labor and cxpense more Cider can be made | let to the grouud, the cheese is drawn out in a body, upon a sep- 
with it in a given time than with the old fashioned Mill- It took | arate side platform, under the rear axletre, A, and left clear from 
the premium at the New York State Fair, held at Syracuse in the | the mill. The sweep, G, after turning the screws, is placed upon 
tall of 1849. It has also received premiums at several County | the centre shaft of the grinding machinery, H, and the process 
Fairs in the Empire State. Several agricultural journals aud dis- | again commences. . 
tinguished agriculturists have also pronounced the Milla “per-| The Patentee, Mr. N. Cuaptn, resides at Syracuse. N.Y. An 
fect thing ” of the kind. Agent will travel through the State of Ohio this fall and exhibit a 
It may be drawn from one orchard to another, and with a man | Workine Mopet to farmers and others who may wish to pur- 
and stout boy will make fifteen barrels of cider a day. The ap- | chase the right to use or manufacture the mills. The price of a 
les are handled but once, the pummice talling into the press crib | mill with the right to use, will be $100- Mills of a smaller and 
, thus forming the cheese while the apples are being ground. | cheaper size can be made either for grinding apples or compress- 
By the action of the screws the cider is forced through the open- | ing the grape. 
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~ HOUSEWIFE’S DEPARTMENT. | for three minutes only, and pour out the marmalade 


| ‘Two minutes after the sugar is stirred to the fruit, adu 
Letter from Aunt Patience. 


Vou. VI. 














| the blanched kernels of part of the peaches. 
Peaches, stoned and paired, 4 lbs.: § hour. 
|24 lbs.: 2 minutes. 
[= TO THE GIRLS IN PARTICULAR. | utes. 

My Dear Nueces: Yon see I have taken no small| Ods.—This jam, like most others, is improved by 
amount of pains to induce you to come out, aud make} pressing the fruit through a sieve after it has been par- 
a sonninalile display of your talents, through the col-| tially boiled. Nothing can be finer than its flavour, 
umus of our “ Housewife’s Department,” but, with a| which would be injured by adding the sugar at first ; 
few quite honorable exceptions, | must say you have | and a larger proportion renders it cloyingly. sweet.— 
fallen far below my expectations. But still I will| Nectarines and peaches mixed, make an admirabie pre- 
make one effort more, and if that should fail, I am| serve. 
afraid I shall no longer be Aunt Patience, but Aunt Out-| 


Sugaf, 
Blanched peach-kernels: 3 min- 





- . | Damson Jam.—The fruit for this jam should be 
of-patieuce. It is entirely too bad. I not only offered | fregh}y gathered and quite ripe. Split, stone, weigh, 
the courtesy of exchanging correspondence, but even| and boil it quickly for to:ty minutes; then stir in half 
hinted that you might thus secure the good opinion of} j¢g weight of good sugar roughly powdered, and when 
the young farmers of our “Glorious Buckeye State.” | it is diss: lved give the preserve fifteen minutes addi 
Now, if the first was uot a sufficient honor, (you may | tional boiling, keeping it stirred, and thoroughly skim- 
yet learn that i¢ was no small favor,) the last was cer-| med. e 

tainly a matter not to be trifled with, let me assure! Damsons stoned, 6 lbs. 


you. , ; : _ | 15 minutes. 
But there was still another consideration, which deli-| 





40 minutes. Sugar 3 lbs; 


cacy forbade me to speak about so pointedly; but now, 
“seeing it’s you,” I'll whisper it very softly in your 


ears, a8 the last inducement which I cau offer. Do you 


know that little dove’s nest of an “Oak Cottage” needs | 


a housekeeper? Now, I begin to feel some ‘suspicion 
that the editor is aware of the fact; for, several times 
of late, when I have inquired for his whereabouts, I 
have been informed that he was absent, attending to 
matters connected with fairs. I began to think he 
went altogether too often to correspond with publishe 
notices, and then I questioned whether I had not 
made a mistake, and understood fairs, when it should 
have been fairies 

Now, I want you to be.on the look-out; for, just as 
likely as not, he is only making these fairs the occasion 
of finding out who among you makes the best bread, 
butter, cheese, and all those sorts of things, so as to 
calculate to a nicety where to look for that said house- 
keeper! 

But let me tell you, confidentially, that he will want 


Obs. — A more refined preserve is made by pressing 
| the fruit through a sieve after it is boiled tender; but 
| the jam is excellent without. 

| Damsox Jetty.— Bake separately in a very slow 
}oven, or boil in a water-bath any number of fine ripe 
| dunsons, and one third the quantity of bullaces, or oi 
| @1y other pale plums, as a portion of the juice will, to 
most tastes, improve, by softening the flavor of the 
preserve, and will render the color brighter. Pour off 
| the juice clear from the fruit, strain and weigh it; boil 
| itquickly without sugar for twenty-five minutes, draw 
| it from the fire, stir into it ten ounces of good sugar 
for each pound of juice, and boil it quickly from six to 
ten minutes longer, carefully clearing off all the scum. 
The jelly must be often stirred before the sugar is ad- 

ded, and constantly afterwards. — Ez. paper. 
- —*e2eoo> 

Important to Washerwomen, 

Tae Secret out—Twetverress’ Recire.--Some 
| one in New York is advertising a wonderful secret in 


some one who can also use the pen to advantage ; for| the way of a labor-saving mixture for washing clothes. 
here is that “ Housewife’s Department” of the Culti-| A Temittance of one dollar, says the advertiser, will 
vator to be looked after; and I'll just advise you for| Sure @ return of the recipe. Now. we have the pleas- 
ounce to be wide awake, and write something worth | ¥"e of presenting our readers with the “ wondertul se- 
while, if you intend to secure his gcod opinion. Now,| ret full, “free gratis for nothing, acknowledging 
if you do not set about it pretty soon, I shall not be however, our indebtedness for the same to the Liver- 





surprised if, before you know it, he should be dispos- 
ing of himself, without so much as saying, “by your 
leave, ladies.’’ 

And if you de not find time to write, just see, when 
he calls to visit your good fathers, that you give him 
the best sort of bread, even if you leave out the pies 
and cakes; for, to tell the truth, he is a little particu- 
lar in regard to such matters. And now [ think of it, 
just as likely as not he will be dropping in incog., and 
if I had time I would write you a description of him, 
so that you might not be taken in this kind of way. 
But as he is rather a ¢all man, and my time, just now, 
very short, I see | must defer it. 

But do not be taken by surprise, girls; and if you 
will only write and sustain the “ Housewife’s Depart- 
ment,” well, why then—I shall remain, as ever, 

Your affectionate 
Aunt Patience. 


— -—-eoo —_ 

Preacu Jam, on Marmatape.—The fruit for this pre- 
serve, which isa very delicious one, should be finely 
flavored, and quite ripe, thongh perfectly sound. Pare, 
stone, weigh, and boil it quickly for three quarters of 
an hour, and do not fail to stir it often during the time ; 
draw it from the fire, and mix with it ten ounces of well- 
refined sugar, rolled or beaten to powder, for each 
pound of the peaches; clear it carefully from scum, 
and boil it briskly for five minutes; throw in the st:ained 


pool Standard, from which we extract the following: 

Washing Liquor—A correspondent who calls him- 
self the “ Washerwoman’s Friend,” says: “There is 
now a washing liquor sold at Sheffield at the most ex- 
tortionate price—beautifully Jabeled; but for the ben- 
efit of washerwomen, who are generally the really 
deserving, we will impart the wonderful secret, which 
| has been obtained from headquarters, viz: Mr. Twelve- 

trees. One pound of soda, one quarter of a pound of 
lime, one half of a pound of soap. The soda and soap 
are boiled together, and the lime alone, in two quarts 
of water; and then after being boiled are used as re- 
quired. This recipe can be as well mauufactured by 
a poor washerwoman as by a scientific chemist, 
There now, will not all thritty housekeepers thank 
us? We have no doubt that if we had advertised 
that we would impart this most important of secrets 
for fifty cents, every one of the eighteen hundred fam- 
ilies in Jersey City and Van Vorst would have jumped 
at the chance. We only say try it—the recipe—and if 
you find it good, act in regard to the half dollar as 
your sense of justice dictates. 

A more definite form of the recipe is as follows, 
which we take from one of our English files—the 
Greeuock Advertiser—and for which our lady readers 
we know will thank us, and the men too, when they 
think upon the horrors of washing day. 

Recipe.—Dissolve one quarter of a pound of lime in 





juice of one or two good lemons; continue the boiling 





boiling water, straining through a flannel bag; dissolve 
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separately one quarter of a pound of brown soap, and 
one quarter of a pound of soda—boil the three togeth- 
er. Put six gallons of water into the boiler, and when 
boiling add the mixture. The linens which must have 
been steeped in cold water for twelve hours, are wrung 
out, and stains rabbed with soap, and put into the boi- 
ler, where they must boil for thirty five minutes.— 
They are then drawn, (the liquor being preserved, as 
it can be used three times,) placed in a tub, and clear 
boiling water poured over it. Rub them out, rinse | 
them well in cold water, and they are ready for dry- | 
ing. By this process, two-thirds of the ordinary labor 

of washing is saved; bleaching is dispensed with en-| 
tirely ; the clothes are much cleaner and are less worn 

than by the ordinary mode of washing, and the mix- 
ture in no way damages the fabric—Jersey City Tel. | 





~+seoe 
A Facr ror Dairywomen. —I[. B. Philbrook, says 
the Vermont Chronicle, kept three cows on his farm 
last year, from which his mother, a lady ninety years | 
of age, with his assistance, made in nine months, | 
nine hundred pounds of butter, eight hundred pounds | 
of which were sold in the town of Hardwick. This | 
is a fact worthy of record and emulation. 
-—2eoe _ 
To Kirt Cockroacues.—Sink in the floor of the room | 
a common basin, partly filled with beer. They will | 
tumble in by reall an, After persevering nightly for | 
a few weeks, you will reduce the number to nothing; | 


A Country Home for me. 





I do not ask that city spires 
May round my mansion rise, 

But that my home may be where trees 
Are pointing to the skies ; 

Where flows the silvery mountain rill 
With a sweet and merry sound, 

And the echo of the hunter’s gun 
Shall through the woods resound. 


I cannot love the city’s pomp, 
Its fashion and its pride, 

I had rather dwell in a humble cot 
Upon the mountain side, 

Where sweetly blooms the Acacia tree, 
The tulip and the rose, 

And where, beside the rivulets, 
The early violet grows. 


I would not give my quiet home, 
Its happiness and health, 

For all the city palaces, 
Its pleasures and its wealth ; 

I love to breathe the mountain air, 
And roam where all is free, 

Let others choose a city life — 
Sut a country home for me!— Ez. 
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Avoid loose, drinking, gambling company, whether 


provided you kill with boiling water all that you catch. | they be rich or poor; whether they drink wine or whis- 
Thisshould be done every morning.—Gardeners’ Chron. | ky. Habits acquired while young are hard to get rid of. 














CHAPIN’S PATENT PORTABLE CIDER MILL AND PRESS. 








This machine has been thoroughly tested, and admlted by those | ings in the sides of the crib, and conducted to the tubs by a chan- 
who have used it, to be the most perfect Mill now made. Its chief | nel in the margin of the platform, O. When the pressing is fin- 
oints are CHEAPNESS, SIMPLICITY AND RAPID EXECU- | ished, the tubs and rear grate, B, are removed, the platform, O, is 


‘ION, With half the labor and cxpense more Cider can be made 
with it in a given time than with 


the premium at the New York State Fair, held at Syracuse in the | the mill. 


tall of 1849. It has also received 


let to the grouud, the cheese is drawn out in a body, upon a sep- 
e old fashioned Mill- It took | arate side platform, under the rear axletre, A, and left clear from 
The sweep, G, after turning the screws, is placed upon 
yremiums at several County | the centre shaft of the grinding machinery, H, and the process 


Fairs in the Empire State. Several agricultural journals aud dis- | again commences. 


tinguished agriculturists have also pronounced the Mill a “ per- 
fect thing ” of the kind. 
It may be drawn from one orchard to another, and with a man 





The Patentee, Mr. N. Cuaprn, resides at Syracuse.N. Y. An 
Agent will travel through the State of Ohio this fall and exhibit a 
ORKING Mope to farmers and others who may wish to pur- 


and stout boy will make fifteen barrels of cider a day. The ap- | chase the right to use or manufacture the mills. The price of a 
les are handled but once, the pummice talling into the press crib | mill with the right to use, will be $100- Mills of a smaller and 


, thus forming the cheese while the apples are being ground. 
By the action of the screws the cider is forced through the open- 


cheaper size can be made either for grinding apples or compress- 
ing the grape. 
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THE MARKETS. 


Onto CuttivaTor OrFice, Sept 16, 1850. 

English news represents the late harvest weather as unfavora- 
ble, and the yield of crops less abundant than was anticipated. 
A slight advance had taken place in price of Indian Corn, and 
Wheat and Flour was firmer than of late. Provisions steady. 

In this country prices of Wheat and Flour have continued to | 
decline until it is certain they have reached the lowest notch, | 
and the first change must be for the better. At present prices 
large exports are beginning to be made, Busine 
quite active. 


ss gene 


rally isnow | 

Crncrinnatt, Sept. 16. Flour firmer than during the past week, 
but still low—$3,50 per bbl Wheat 70 cts. Corn 48@50: Oats 
35; Barley 50; Rye 56; Flax seed $1,15; Timothy $2,50@3. Ap- 
ples 25@50 cts cts per bu: Peaches 75@ $1. Pork, nothing doing. 
Butter tor packing 8@9 cts—tresh roll, 15@20. 
Eggs 8@9 cents. 


CLEVELAND, Sept. 14. Flour, retail $4@4,25. Wheat 73@75. 
Corn 44; Oats 25; Barley 75; Flax seed $1,12; Timothy $2,25@ 
2,50; Pork, Mess, $10,50 per brl. Cheese 
keg 7@8 cts—roll, 10@12. Eggs 8@9. 
$15 per ton. 

Sanpusky Crry, Sept. 14. Flour, wholesale, $3,87@4. Wheat 
78@80 cts. Corn 43@44 cts; Flax seed $1,06 per bu, 

New YorK, Sept. 14. Flour $4,50@4,62 to $5 for extra brands. 
Wheat $1@1,10. Corn 59@62. Rye 70. Barley 80. Pork, Mess, 
$10,25. 

At Columbus, Newark, and other central towns in Ohio, Wheat 
the past ten days has been as low as 60 cts; but an advance has 
just commenced, and 62 to 65 is now paid. 


5@6 cents. Butter, 
Potatoes 25@31. Hay 





A NEW HARDY CLIMBER, 

fYVHE NEW AND BEAUTIFUL CLIMBER, Calestigia pubes- 
cens, recently introduced from China by Mr. Fortune, proves 

pertectly hardy in New England, having stood in the grounds 
here the past winter without the least protection. ‘Trained to a 
single pillar, say 10 teet in height, it is a very striking aud beauti- 
ful object, from the middle ot June until cold weather, during 
which time it iscovered with a profusion of its large double tlow 
ers, of a delicate rose color. Itis very ornamental, planted in 
patches like the verbenas; makes an admirable screen, and is 
very effective in young plantations, belts or shrubberies, trailing 
prettily on the surface, and running up among the lower branch- 
es of treesin a very picturesque manner. It is, therefore, partic- 
ularly suited for ornamenting Cemeteries and Public Gardens, 
Its culture is very simple, and it thrives in any good garden soil. 
When required in considerable quantities, it is best to start them 
uuder glass in February or March, but the tubers may also be 
planted in the open ground in May. The subscriber will send to 
order by mail or express, October 20th, tubers sufficient for 100 
plants at $5.00 ; for 50 plants, $3.00 ; with directions for propaga- 
tion and culture. 

Strong plants in pots in April, $1.00 per pair. 

B. M. WATSON. 
Old Colony Nurseries, Plymouth, Mass., Sept. 15, 1850. 


LINN ZEAN BOTANIC GARDEN AND NURSERIES, 
OF WM. R. PRINCE & CO., 
FLUSHING, LONG ISLAND, (NEAR NEW YORK.) Lal 
\ 7M. R. PRINCE & CO., sole proprietors of this ancient es- 
tablishment, would respectfully invite the attention of Nur- 
serymen, Amateurs, and others, to their fine and extensive col- 
lection of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Plants, Roses, 
Green House Plants, &c., &c., which are offered for sale on terms 
much below former prices. Their frwt being propagated from 
bearing trees on their extensive specimen grounds, can be relied 
on for their accuracy. Their trees are well formed and thrifty, 
and such as will give complete satisfaction. To Nurserymen 
wishing trees in quantity, by the hundred or thousand, they are 
enabled to offer very liberal discount. Their extensive collection 
of Standard and Dwarf Pears on the Quince stock, now in bearing, 
their new varieties of French and Italian Peaches, are well wor- 
thy the attention of all lovers of fine fruit. Their collection of 
Strawberries, embracing every fine variety cultivated in America 
and Europe, with many splendid Seedlings of their own, are well 
worthy the attention of amateurs. Their collection of Roses 
comprises about 1200 varieties, among which are the many new 
varieties just offered to the public. The public will please not 
confound this with the nursery of Winter & Co., who have taken 
the title of this establishment, and who are now closing ther 
business. 7 
Orders tor Trees from any part of the country will meet with 
prompt attention, and goods packed so as to go any distance with 
safety. Catalogues, with a detailed list of prices, will be sent to 
all post-paid applicants, or can be had of our City Agents, Clark, 
Austin & Smith, 205 Broadway, New York. 
September 15, 1850—2* 


Geneva, N. Y. Sept. 7. 1850. 


TWO YEAR OLD PEAR SEEDLINGS. 
7 HE subscriber having a large stock of Pear, Plum, Cherry, 
Mountain Ash, Horse Chesnut, Buckthorn Seedlings &c, of 
uncommon excellence, is prepared to sell at reduced prices.— 
Two year old Pear Seedlings at $12 per 1000. 
Cherry and Plum “ Ss 
Pear and Quince budded, this season, with Virgalien, Bartlett, 
Beurre Diel, Onondaga, Napoleon, Vicar of Winktield &c, at $35, 
er 1000. 
’ Cherry, budded this season, with Black Tartarian, Black Eagle, 
Knight's Early Black, Elton, Yellow Spanish, Mayduke, Early pur- 
| ple Guigne @ $25 per 1000, 
Pear, Quince, Mountain Ash, Horse Chesnut seed ; also, all kinds 
of fruit and ornamental trees for sale at the Geneva Nursery. 
W. G. VER PLANCK. 
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REAT SALE OF FRUIT TREES AT AUCTION. 


Cheese 6 cents. | The whole stock of a Nursery to be sold_at Auction, Octo- 


ber 9th, 1850. 
§ ‘HE Pr prietors of the LAKE EKIE NURSERY, Cleveland, 
2 = Ohio, being about to make a change in their business, will 
sell their entire stock of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrub-, 
| Roses, &c., &c., at Public Auction, a d without reserve, on 
| WEDNESDAY, the 9th October next 
| ‘The collection embraces all the choice leading, and new varie- 
ties of Fruits, rare Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, &c., and in ex 
tent of variety and correctness to name, is probably surpassed 
| by no Nurse y in the West. 

The stock of Pears on free stocks, and dwarfed on Quince, is 
very good, and also Cherries, Apples, Peaches, Plums, Grapes, 
Quinces, Currants, Raspberries, &c., &e. 

Among the Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, ther are plants 
from one year’s growth to an extra size, and the stock of Moun- 
jtain Ash, Scotch Larch, Deciduous Cy; ress, Norway and Silver 
| Maples, European Lindens, Horse Chesruts, Kentucky Coffee 
Trees, Garland Deutzia. Daphne Mezereon, Monthly Chinese 
Evergreens, and Tree Honeysuckles, &c., are especially good. 

The stock of Evergreensis jarge, snd most of them having 
been twice transplante ', they are in an excellent condition to be 
remove, 
| The sale will be made in lots of from 10 to 100 trees or plants 
jin each iot. The correctness of varieties may be relied upon, 
| and purchasers can have the privilege of removing their trees at 
jany time previous to the 20th May, 1851. 

The purchaser can dig and remove hi_ trees himself, or the 
propriet. rs will do it for him, charging him the usual price of 
packing, &c. 

The terms of sale, unless otherwise agreed upon with individ- 
uals, will be as follows — 

For a:] sums under Twenty Dollars, cash. 

Over Twenty and under Fifty, 30 days. 

Over Fifty and under On Hundred, 4 months. 

Over One Hundied, six mot ths approved Notes payable at Bank. 

‘ ataloguee will be issued about the 15th of August, wnich we 
shall take pleasure in forwarding to any p rsons who may desire. 
All communications of enquiry, &c., addressed to the subscri- 
bers will meet prompt attention. ELLIOTT & Co., 

Aug. 15. Lak» Erie Nursery, Cleveland, O. 
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SALE OF LAND. 
"TO be sold, by order of court, on Saturday, October 5th, at 
the door of the Court House in Troy, Miami county, 190 
ACRES OF LAND in said county, belonging to the heirs of A. R. 
Johnston, dec’d. This tract of land is situated one mile north of 
Piqua; the Miami canal forms the eastern boundary ; it is inter- 
sected by the Piqua and St. Marys turnpike road. There are but 
24 acres cleared; the remainder conceded to be the best timbered 
piece of land within the township, $2000 could be realized trom 
the sale of timber in clearing off the ground, and leave a sufficien- 
cy for all purposes forthe farm. There is on the premises a good 
log house, with frame addition and porch, a good well, a frame 
barn with stone basement for stabling; also a young bearing or- 
chard of the best varieties of fruit. The location is healthy, the 
soil of the best quality, and taken altogether, it affords an oppor- 
tunity rarely met with, for some one to obtain a desirable home. 
For any further particulars enquire of the subscriber, adjoining 
the premises. JOHN H. D. JOHNSTON, 
Sept. 1.—2t. 








SEED WHEAT, 

HE subscriber has for sale, four hundred bushels of the Etru- 
rian Wheat, brought from Genesee county, New York. Said 
Wheat was imported from Italy, and is considered by all who 
have raised it superior to any other kind in the country. (See 
Ohio Cult. Aug. ], 1847.) It is as early as the Mediterranean, and 
every way superior to it; has aclear white berry, is bald, has 
very stiff straw, and has hitherto escaped the fly and rust. It 
yielded thirty-five bushels per acre on ordinary lan:: on the farm. 
of the subscriber this season. It is perfectly cl ean of all foul stuft 
Orders with cash promptly attended to. Price $1,50 per bushel. 
P. O. address—Bundyeburg, Geauga co., O 
Aug. 20, 1850—3t*. A. E, GILSON. 
Advertisements Suited to the character of this paper, will be 
inserted at the rate of 6 cents per line for the first, and 3 cents per 

line for each subsequent insertion. 











